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APPLETONS' NEW READERS. 


Endorsed by Leading Public School 
Superintendents throughout Mo. 





From M. Bigley, Supt.. Moberly: 

May 20. ‘‘The superior merit of Appletons’ 
Readers is a fact long since settled in my mind.’’ 
From D. R. Calley, Supt. Schools, Se- 

dalia: 

‘«They are just such books as should be put 
into the hands ef our children.’’ 

From G. B. Longan, Principal Public 
School, Holden: 

**T have carefully examined Appletons’ Read- 
ers, and believe them to be superior to any yet 
published. I shall recommend their adoption. ’’ 
From E. B. Killerman, Supt. Pablic 

Schovuls, Lebanon: 

‘The arrangement of the primary books, with 
a view to the different metheds of instruction, 
is a consideration of the highest merit.’’ 

From J.C. Mason, Supt. Pub, Schools, 
Joplin: 

‘fhe subject matter is excellent; and the 
methods are an epitome of the best in use. With- 
out doubt, educators will hail them as the com- 
ing boo ks. 

From C.S8. “trl Supt. Public Schools, 
Brookfield 

‘‘They are onan to none in selections and 
systematic arrangement.’’ 

From F. H. Miller, Supt. Public Schools, 
Appleton City: 

**I consider Appletons’ Readers far superior 
to any other series that Il have examined.’ 

From W. F. Drake, Principal Rockport 
Public Schools: 

**We have used Appletons’ Readers in our 
graded schools; are highly pleased with them.’’ 
From W. L. Cowden, Principal Public 

Schools, Scotia: 

by! do not hesitate to pronounce them the very 

st.” 


From’ P. B. Carmical, Principal West 
Plains Public Schools: 
**I believe them the best I have ever seen or 
used, and we expect to introduce them as soon 
as possible.’’ 


From John B. Scott, Supt. Public Schools, 
Fredericktown: 


‘*T have carefully examined Appletons’ Read- 
ers, and in my judgment they are superior to 
any others that | have ever examined.’ 


From H. M. Hamell, Supt. Pub. Schools, 
Louisiana: 
**T like Appletons’ Readers.’’? 
From J. P. Blanton, Supt. Schools Mex- 
ico: 
**T consider them —— to any others that 
I have ever seen or use 


From J. W. Seroggs, Supt. Schools, Pierce 
City: 


**They are the , embodiment of good taste and 
common sense. 


From E. B. Neely, Supt. Schools, St. Jo- 
seph: 
‘*They are an excellent series of Readers.’’ 
ey J. Fairbanks, Supt. Schools, Spring- 


**I shall endeavor to have Appletons’ adopted 
for our Grammar School.’ 


From J. a Greenwood, Supt. P. Schools, 
ty: 


‘*I had expected an excellent series from the 
De eT ee authors, and Iam not disappoint- 
. D. APPLETON & CO., 

549, 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
L. S. HOLDEN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
GENERAL AGENT. 





DIRECTORY. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. BrusH, 
Executive Qficer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses oF Stupy: 


a Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. — Eng’r. 


Ill. e “e oe 

IV. - #8 “ee Eng’ ° of Mines. 

Vv. es ae vs Architect. 

Va. “ =e bi Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF WE Lin- 

coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. , LL. 
| a Chancellor. Tuition free to all. Nunilehiel 
expenses only ¢ AP nk All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





BROOKLYN, oz Y¥,, Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). W". Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes pL instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
ournal. J1-7 12-7 








Summer School of Elocution. 
BY 
Ss. S. PHAMOALI,, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Science of Elocution,” 
Will open June 10, 1879, 
FOR A TERM OF 50 LESSONS, 
At 710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





Pupils prepared for teachers of Elocution, or 
Dramatic Readers. Sendfor circular. 12-4 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS AT 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO, 1879. 





Examination for admission to Harvard College 
(preliminary and entire), The Lawrence Scien- 
title School, the Medical School and the Law 
School, will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 26, 27 and 28, begin- 
ning at 8 a. m. on June 26. 

These examinations, which are identical with 
those held in Cambridge, are free to all who in- 
tend to enter the above departments of the Uni- 
versity, and open to others upon payment of a 
fee of $10. 

Persons who propose to pass these examina- 
tions are requested to inform the Secretary of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., of their 


purpose before June 15, and to address him for] 


further information. 

The Admission Examinations of the Upiver- 
sity will be held at Cincinnati and Chicago each 
year on the three days following the last Wednes- 
day in June. 

The precise place in each city at which the ex- 
aminations will be held will be announced in the 
Cincinnati ‘‘Gazette’’ and ‘‘Commercial,’’ and 
in the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ and ‘‘Journal’’ of 
June 24 and 25. 12-46 





Harvard University Examinations. 
PAPERS SET FOR 


Mid-Year and Annual Examinations, 
1878. 


Mid- Sea Annual. 
Greek and Latin .............. 12. 


Modern Languages ........... a 22 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, 

Political Economy, History, 

Music and Fine Arts........ 10 12 
Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 

istry, Natural History...... 6 12 


Harvard University Catalogue: Cloth. 
Containing the official informa- 
tion in regard to all depart- 
ments of the University, lists 


of officers and students ........ 85c. 60c. 


Paper. 


The University no longer prints a Catalogue 
for gratuitous distribution. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price by 
CHAS. W, SEVER, 
University Book Store, Cambridge, Mass. 
12-4 6 


Rohrer’s: ‘Bookkeeping. 





The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 





A sample copy of elther book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half pric 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9  26N. Fourth Street, St.{Louis, Mo. 





APPLETONS’ NEW READERS. 


Overwhelming Testimony in their Favor! 


Wherever Known, Universally Liked! 


Missouri County Commissioners’ Opinions! 
Nearly 100 of the 114 Regard Appleton 
the Best! 


R. A. Daniels, Commissioner Maries Coun- 
ty, May 22, saye; 

**T have examined a Readers care- 
fully, and or ee them the superior of all others. 
From V. A. Robinson, Commissioner 

Pulaski > de 

**T have examined Appletons’ Readers. They 
are the best 1 ever saw—just what we need.’’ 
From A.J. Wray, Com’r Barton County: 

**Think them excellent; type clear, good bind- 
ing, and general features : attractive.’ 

From J.S. Coleman, Com’r Carter County: 

‘*Am highly pleased with them; can cheerfillly 
recommend them to teachers and ‘school officers. 
From Oliver Guthrie, Com’r Saline Co.: 

‘*From my long experience of 40 years in 
teaching, Ihave notexamined any similar books 
in advance of them in the methods of progress- 
ive development.’’ 

From James C. Anderson, Commissioner 
Carroll County: 

**T consider them perfect gems, by far the best 
that 1 have ever seen. 

From Thomas Owings, Com’r Howard 
County: 

**Like them very much: they are something 
new both in arrangement and matter.’ 

From Geo. N. Elliott, Com’r Linn County: 

‘*The reading matter is choice and of pleasing 
variety, while the methods of instruction em- 
braee and utilize the best modern progressive 
ideas.’ 

From J.P. Colier, Com’r Christian County: 

‘*T ean commend them to boards of education 
desiring a change.’’ 

From J. A. Russell, Com’r Wright County: 

7 want our county to adopt them as text 
boooks 
From D. M. Ferguson, Com’r Caldwell 

County: 

**IT have examined Appletons’ Readers, and 
Lm eg them to be unsurpassed by any ever pub- 
ished.’ 


From R. Mercer, Com’r Adair County: 
‘‘Having carefully examined them, I take 


pleasure in recommending them as a series 
abounding in merit.’’ 


From W.N. Doyle, Com’r Knox County: 
‘‘Learning to read will be easy, pleasing, nat- 

ural and rapid, with these books in the hands of 

acompetent teacher.’ 

From 8. A. Underwood, Com’r Jasper Co 
**Our teachers say give us Appletons’ | Rend- 

ers, and we willigive you better readers.’ 

From J. A, Livingston, Com’r Newton Co.: 
** After thorough examination I am free to say 

they are in advance of anything I have yet seen.”’ 

From Alfred Mann, Com’r Chariton County: 
‘*‘I regard them ‘superior to any, and would 

like to see them adopted as text books in our 

public schools.’’ 

From J. W. McGiven, Com’r Johnson Co.: 
**They are at least thirty years ahead of what 

we are using at present.’ 

From G. W. Talent, Com’r Bollinger County: 


be ee. ronounce them excellent works; just what 
called for in our scheek, and I shali be glad 
s ee them introduced 


D. APPLETON «& CO., 
New York, Publishers- 
Address ; L. S. HOLDEN, 


Agt., 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON,BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR & CO 





The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 
—FOR— 


Introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex. 
Price. Price. 





New Graded Reader, No. 1.......... $0.15 $0.10 
New Graded Keader, No. 2........... 24 pe ts) 
New Graded Reader, No. 3.......... :33 -20 
New Graded Reader, No. : eee are 42 25 
New Graded Keader, No.5.......... -71 2 
Swinton’s Word-P rimer, (Spel) 13 .09 
Swinton’s Word- Book, 15 m 
Robinson’s First Book Arithmetic .. 129 20 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic. . 83 50 
Swinton’s Elementary Geography... 60 40 
Swinton’s Complete Geography..... . 1.00 75 
Kerl’s Language Lessons............. 27 .20 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar.... .60 43 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. History... 75 5d 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 

SONOS, 500 ive sevcnvegecveseeses -60 45 
Gray’s How Plants Grow,(Botany).. .67 50 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary....... 45 si 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary .... 1.45 
Spencerian Copy Books, Common 

ch ge | eee -10 
Spencerian Copy Books, Shorter 

ow | ea ee 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School 

SINUS 6s sccsuscussenssevense -50 


Full Descriptive and Introduetory Catalogues 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
may favor us will receive prompt and careful 

‘tention. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 

Publishers American Educational Series. 

Address: 

JOHN C. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’l Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell's Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ .Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy-Books. 


THOS. SCHULES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
I 9 


‘ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exereises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 
ll-l0 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’ s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in - lish. 

Hutchison’s Physiolo; Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words ‘ie English Orthogra- 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 


phy, &&. I } 
1l-10c¢ eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 





‘to er day at home. Sam les worth 
5 $20 geran y Address Semple & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 12-4 13-5 
OYFUL News for Boys and Girls 7 
v Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use ! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting. Price $5 to $50. 
Send Stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 












FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 


VIA NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 


The cheapest, best and quickest route to 


Newport, 
Martha’s Vineyard, 


Nantucket, 


The WHITE MOUNTAINS, and all Inland 
and Seashore Resorts of New England. 
Mammoth Palace Steamers 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Leave New York Daily (Sundays June 15th to 
Sept. 14th, inclusive) from Pier 28 North River, 
foot of Murray Street. 

Leave Brooklyn via ‘‘Annex’’ at 4 30 p. m 
Jersey City, 4:50 p. m. 

Music by splendid bands and orchestras. 


x3-Tickets for sale at all principal ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South and West. . 


J. R. KENDRICK. Supt. 
CONNOR, Gen. l’ass. Agent. 


Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Chairman of Managers. 
Fi's boys forour best Colleges. School year be- 
gins 9th September, 1879. Tuition, $100 a year 
Board, $350. Early application should be made 
For catalogues and imforma- 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D 


GEO. L. 





for good rooms. 
tion address 
12-6 Tl 


REVOLUTION. — 


THE 
Standard Singer. 
$20 Buys this Style. 


New agents wanted in every town. Sample 
machine furnished on application. $2 to be for- 
warded with order as a guarantee of good faith 
—the balance, $18, to be paid after five days’ 
trial. Every maehine warranted, and a written 
guarantee given with each machine to keep in 
order for two years. Two machines, one ad- 
dress, $38; three machines, $54; four machines, 
$70; five machines, $85. Special ey on large 
orders. PARSONS, FOSTER & CO., 

- 125 and 127 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“5 7 








$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


11-2 13-5 


Summer School of Elocution, 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a 
Summer Scheol for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, 
at 501 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Address for particulars, 

12-47 G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 
| 0 00 NAMES of residents wanted. For 
’ 25 names and 25 cents we will send 
you a fine silk _ every thread silk, 


regular price, $1 0). W. Foster & Co., 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, Tl. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO, 


CINCINNATI. 











PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a ‘practical course in Arithmeticin two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—I|lustrations 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s atent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance ef material and low price 
= them in advance of all other drawing 


°° ~ rae pages and terms mated to any 
addres: -8 12-7 


RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 

painting, crayon drawing, &€.,50c. Guide 
to Authorship, 50, Phonographic Handbook, 25. 
Of booksellers or ‘by mail ESSE HANEY & 
CO., 119 Nassau street. N. Y 12-2 12 








side yg Terms and Outfit Free 





$7.2 ADA Y to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
dress ickery, Augusta, Maine. 











Wig pnen Deets 


LATEST} Jansen MeClurg 
& Co. 
ay eae Sia aie ae Hoe OES 
By 8S. W. 7 ben 
12-3 13-2 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


NEW EDITION. 
Now added a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4690 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 
These include such as have come into use dur- 
ing the past fifteen years—many of which have 
nae sl found a place in any English dictionary 
vefore, 


AND A NEW 


s 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 

of Noteworthy Persons, ancient and modern, 
including many now living, giving the Name, 
yn erica i Profession and Date 
of each 

yin meeting names in reading, 
quently the thought isin mind, ‘‘Who was he? 
Where was he? What was he? and When was 
he?’”’? This New Biographical Dictionary 
in Webster just answers these questions in brief. 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
EBSTER’S New Edition has Supplement of 
New Words and Biographical Dictionary. 
Each new word in Supplement has been selec- 
ted and defined with great care. 
IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY HAS 
9710 Names of distinguished persons. 
UPPLEMENT., in this new edition contains 
4610 New Words and Meanings. 
There have been 32,000 Webster’s Unabridged 
placed in Public Schools of the United States. 
— Deravinge—contains 3000, nearly three times 
as Many as any other Dictionary. 
ope by State Supt’s of Schools in 
35 States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
Is 1t not 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 
ALSO 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary 
ee pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
2- 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D me in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 

able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 

mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 

contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 

mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 

SLAWSON & PIERROT, 

917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louts 

$50 to 


TEACHERS WANTED ,$3° te 


$200 PER MONTH during the Spring and 
Summer. For full particulars address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


how fre- 








8-12 9-11 








rs QO choice selections for Elocutionists 
i and School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 





St. Louis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 
NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 

Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 

E. H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 





States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 
Rheotype Engravings and Chromo 


Transparencies. 

Something entirely new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1830 12-3 9 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


oe ey | CHUA Oo wee, 
Atchison, ‘© +) and Omaha, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars; 
Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
C. B. &Q. Dining Cars. Meals 750 





For all points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, d 


ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 
Two Trains Daily 


(Ecept Sunday) 


FROM 


Rock Island yal LOUK 


Davenport, | 


Monmouth 
AND 
Burlington 


ee St. i 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 


and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 


3 #Puliman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B. 
& Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.<e3 


B@s” All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be mee | [Pes on appli- 
cation to OD, 

Gen’! Gees. gp Pat Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’! Agt., St. Louis. 
$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily 
made. Costly outiitfree. Address 
11-2 13-5 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Lb ome oe ae in the Sunday School. A 
ractical guide for superintendents and 
‘eachers, by Frank Beard. 








Fully illustrated. 
$1.50 of booksellers or by mail. JESSE HA 
NEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-2 12 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 


Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the tlirect route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

x HElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wgrBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


*J. F. Tucxszr, Gen. Sup. e 
sou . p-, Chicago 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








REDUCED RATES OF FARE. 





Teachers attending the Eighteenth 
Annual Session of the Association, to 
be held in St. Louis June 24, 25, 26 
and 27, will get reduced rates of fare 
returning, as follows; 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, full fare going, 1-2 returning. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, full fare 
going, 1-2 returning. 

St. Louis & Southeastern, full fare 
going, 1-5 returning. 





St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock, full 
fare going, free returning. 

Chicago & Alton, full fare going, 
1-5 returning. 

Ohio & Mississippi, full fare going, 
1-3 returning. 

Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska, full 
fare going, 1-5 returning. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, full fare 
going, 2 cents per mile returning. 

Missouri & Western, 3 cts. per mile 
each way. 

St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, 
Missouri Pacific and Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, give no reductions. 








RATEs OF FoaRp to teachers attend- 
ing the Association in St. Louis on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, June 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1879, 
at the hotels, will be as follows: 

At the Planters’ House, $2.50 per 
day; Laclede Hotel, $2.00; St. James, 
St. Nicholas, Barnum’s and Everett 
House, $1.50 per day. 

, The rates of fare on the boats for 
teachers attending the Association, 
will be as follows: 

Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co., 
full fare going, free returning. 

Anchor Line will pass teachers at 
half rates. 

Steamer “De Smet,” from Cairo, 
$4.00; Cape Girardeau, $3.00; St. Ma- 
ry’s, $2.00, including meals and berth. 
Same returning. 








YALE COLLEGE. 


This venerable institution offers at- 
tractions to all who desire to obtain 
a superior training in the regular aca- 
demic course of study, or in the de- 
partments of Law, Divinity, or Med- 
icine. 

In addition to these, the Sheffield 
Scientific School gives special train- 
ing in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, 
in Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, 
in Agriculture, Botany, Zoology, 
Mineralogy, and Geology, and in Gen- 
eral Scientific Studies, with English, 
French and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, &c. 

Its Art Museum, too, is one of the 
finest in the land. The modern ten- 
dencies of education toward the adop- 
tion of what is practical, have been 


Yale, and they have wisely provided 
the means whereby students can ob- 
tain the most thorough training in 
every department of knowledge. 

There is too, dominant in all that is 
undertaken by Yale College, that 
good sense and modest avoidance of 
mere show, which wins our hearty 
admiration. 








IF you have not seen a complete 
programme of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Missouri, send and get 
one. 

It is a very strong document. That 
“Symposium” on “What Should be. 
the Limits of Public Education,” 
ought to draw a crowd of itself. 








HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Send to Mr. Charles W. Sever for a 
set of the Examination Papers of 
Harvard College, and for a catalogue 
also. 

It is well for our teachers and oth- 
ers to look over these documents. 

The examinations for admission to 
Harvard College are to be held in 
Cincinnati and Chicago in June, the 
three days following the last Wednes- 
day. 

Inasmuch as the standard for ad- 
mission to Harvard is the highest in 
the country, it is a special attraction 
to the ambitious young men of the 
West to try their powers on these ex- 
aminations. The University offers a 
good chance to such young men, by 
holding the examinations in the two 
cities named. 

The question of admitting women 
is pressing for solution, and we hope 
Harvard will give them an equal 
chauce in all departments. 

The possibility of reducing the 
standard of scholarship in the several 
preparatory schools to one standard 
by this plan of trying the Harvard 
examinations is a good one, and we 
have no doubt that many schools for 
girls will raise their standards of 
scholarship on account of the com- 
parison which it will lead to. 

‘See the advertisements in another 
column. 








Postage stamps taken—five 3 cent 





carefully studied by the directory of 


State University of Iowa. 

In another column will be found an 
advertisement of this flourishing in- 
stitution. It has three departments, a 
Collegiate, with a four years’ course 
of study; a Law Department, with a 
one or two years’ course of study; a 
Medical Department, with two years’ 
course of lectures. It is also the pur- 
pose of the University to establish a 
post graduate course of special stud- 
ies. Of Dr. Pickard, the President of 
the institution, we have often spoken 
before in these columns, when he was 
at the head of the Chicago schools. 
He has long occupied a foremost rank 
among the educators of the Nation. 

Iowa has gained and Illinois has 
lost a great moral and practical force 
by Dr. Pickard’s removal to Iowa 
City to assume charge of the State 
University. 

The very important subject of con- 
necting the system of public schools 
with the State University, will now 


‘receive more attention in the West 


than ever before. Michigan has done 
much to connect the high schools of 
that State with the University at Ann 
Arbor. Dr. Pickard will inaugurate 
a new era in this regard in the State 
of lowa. The number of youth who 
resort to colleges and universities to 
continue the studies begun in the 
common schools is very small com- 
pared with those who ought to go. 

These States need a very much 
larger number of liberally educated 
men and women in all departments. 








PRESIDENT CARPENTER of Oska- 
loosa College, has made extensive ar- 
rangements for a “Summer School of 
Elocution, Oratory, and Rhetoric, to 
commence at Oskaloosa June 24. 





THE traveling public, and teachers 
especially, in passing through Albany, 
N. Y., will find the “Kenmore” one 
of the most complete and best-kept 
hotels in the country. You avoid the 
noise and dust and confusion, and 
bell-ringing and engine whistling 
which disturb and annoy one so much 
near the depot. Horse cars take you 
direct to the door of the ‘““Kenmore,”’ 
and Mr. Blake will see to it that every 
luxury which has so long made Al- 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


N this subject Wm. T. Harris, 
Superintendent of the St. Louis 
schools, says: 

Mankind cannot ignore the practi- 
cally wise man or woman. The 
teacher who broadens himself by 
studying what relates to the founda- 
tion of his profession, has the surest 
warrant of attaining insight into the 
conduct of life, and he has an oppor- 
tunity of influence on his race that no 
other vocation can claim. 

Think of the unconscious effect of 
a deep and wide mind upon his pu- 
pils, especially the susceptible ones. 
His tastes and his very intellectual 
and moral atmosphere educate quite 
as much as do his didactic exposi- 
tions of the regular lessons. 

Filled with an ideal of this kind, is 
it not clear that the individual teach- 
er can make his 

OWN PLACE 
in the community? | By studying in 
his profession its organic relations to 
the world in which he lives, he can 
make himself valid and honor his 
calling. 

To the question that has been raised 
as to the ultimate effect of the present 
shrinkage in values and of the decline 
in production, whether these facts 
bode the decline of public education 
and the curtailment of school sys- 
tems, therefore we find an answer 
first in the conservative effects of 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

More than one hundred and fifty of 
these institutions are scattered over 
the land, and their number is every 
year increasing. 

Their influence tends to give stabil- 
ity and character to the schools of the 
people, and to correct the injurious 
impression which had hitherto pre- 
vailed that the teacher of the com- 
mon school is not pursuing his voca- 
tion for life, but merely a temporary 
avocation as a means to prepare him- 
self for something else. 

In order to answer the other phase 
of the question, we must take a rap- 
id survey of the leading principles of 
modern civil society. We shall find 
the significant fact not only of our 
civilization, but of that of Europe, to 
be the growth of cities. 

During the past twenty-five years 
there has been a growth not only in 
wealth and population, but a still 
greater one in the possibilities of com- 
manding the services of nature. 

Eighty thousand miles of railroad 
means a most radical change in socie- 
ty, and one that can never permit the 
return of the former conditions. It 
means the creation of a myriad of 
cities where there were only villages 
before. 

It means the extension of urban life 
into vast regions of country where 
there existed before only patriarchal 
simplicity. 

THE RAILROAD, 
with its accompanying telegraph, 
brings the daily paper to each one of 
its stations, and there is instant. 
knowledge for every inhabitant, of 
all events in the world thought worth 
reading. 





This daily peep at the great world 
has rendered insipid the former dish 
of village gossip, and has done much 
to remove the distinction between 
country and tewn that once existed 
as an important element of social and 
political difference. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS. 





UT there is another phase of this 

influence of railroads that is still 

more important. The railroad is the 
CREATION OF COMMERCE. 

Its most immediate influence on the 
country population is to stimulate 
them to division of labor and to ex- 
change of productions. 

It comes to pass that a mutual in- 
terdependence of the individual upon 
society grows up quite rapidly. 

Where 

THE FARMER 
once obtained his tood, clothing and 
shelter, almost entirely from the pro- 
duct of his farm, and thereby enjoyed | 
a very limited number of luxuries at | 
a great expense of labor unassisted by 
machinery and skilled labor. 

By this means a given amount of 
human industry accomplishes far 
more than before, and the wealth of 
society proportionately increases. 

This explains the immense growth 
of cities during the present century. 

MANUFACTURING 
has doubled its productions once in 
seven years. 

Increased transit facilities have so 
abated the frictions of exchange that 
the raw material has quadrupled in 
price, while the cost of the manutac- 
tured product to the consumer has 
decreased in like proportion. 

With all this 

INCREASE OF WEALTH 

and the facilities of wide-seeing and 
knowing, or in other words, the trans- 
mission of instant knowledge of 
events to any distance, people in this 
civilized world, though separated by 
wide seas, have become closely relat- 
ed and dependent each upon all. 

The railroad and telegraph have 
moved by far the greater bulk of the 
country into the city, so far as man- 
ners and customs, wants and modes 
of supply are concerned. 

Our 

NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
has unavoidably changed and is still 
further changing, not only here in the 
United States, but abroad, the same 
change is going on. 

Certain well-marked social and po- 
litical effects have resulted from this. 
Where each individual lives in com-) 
parative isolation from his neighbor, | 
relations are not complicated, and 
very little government influence is re- | 
quired. 

The political form is consequently | 
very simple in a country where urban 
or city life is very little developed. | 
Since the railroad system has become 
a net-work over the country, relations 
of each to all have so multiplied and 
rights have become so complex and 
intertwined, that the political govern- 
ment is a very delicate and difficult 
problem to adjust and solve, requir- 
ing the greatest insight and 











PRACTICAL SKILL. 

In the modern status of society, 
thus urban in its structure, new vo- 
cations continually arise one after the 
other, based upon the necessities of 
unity in the organism of society. An 
increasing number of people are tak- 
en from the plow and the loom and 
directed to employments which ap- 
pertain to the protection and culture 
of the community. 

Considering the great divisions of 
human labor, this department is the 
fourth and highest. 

There are, for example, first those 
engaged in obtaining natural produc- 
tions, say by agriculture, mining, 
grazing, fishing or hunting. 

Then next, those engaged in manu- 
facturing, say the preparation of food, 
clothing, shelter, the means of inter- 
communication, and machinery. 

Third, the 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
includes all who are engaged in the 


jexchange and distribution of wealth, 


not only the merchants and trades, 
but those employed in transportation 
or who deal with distribution—the 
hotel-keepers, bankers, insurance 
men, etc., etc. 

Our fourth class includes those who 
do not deal with the three physical 
wants of man — those of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter—neither the produc- 
tion of the raw material, its elabora- 
tion nor its distribution. 

They are engaged rather upon the 
spiritual food, clothing and shelter of 
man. Such as they are found in hu- 
man institutions, social, political and 
religious, sesthetic and_ scientific ; 
there are those engaged in the gov- 
ernment service, civil and military, 
besides the legal profession, the med- 
ical and ecclesiastical ‘professions, 
those engaged in education, in liter- 
ary work, especially journalism, and 
finally artists. 


= ming 
TEACHING A TRADE. 





LL occupations, even the most 
-& sacred and elevated, must be in 
some sense trades. The occupations 
may be idealized in the mind of the 
person who devotes himself to them; 
they may be assumed and carried on 
from a sense of lofty duty; they may 
demand and hold the whole devotion 
of the man. But in order that any 
one of them be carried on success- 
fully, the special facility of execution 
which they demand for their practi- 
cal realization, must be mastered. 
Even a Raphael or a Michael An- 
gelo must learn how to imix his col- 
ors and to handle his brushes. He 
must learn what form can be express- 
ed by a curved line of shadow or a 
depression in the marble, and he 
must know how to produce it. 


So also in the profession of teach-- 


ing, which we would not rank below 
any other, there is, after all, its trade 
side. 

He who would teach well and to 
advantage, must not only understand 
the subjects which he is to teach; he 
must know how to awaken the pow- 
ers of another mind, and to enable it 
to grasp the mental food offered ; and 


he must be able to put that food into 
such a shape that it may be grasped 
by the learner. 

He must know what words and ex- 
pressions will be received by the 
learner, and must voluntarily choose 
these and avoid others, till the choos- 
ing and avoidance become a matter 
ef the swift-passing instinct, and no 
longer of the gradually appropriat- 
ing reflection. It is evident that one 
who would teach a foreign language 
to an English-speaking youth, must 
be able to express himself in English 
so that there may be a medium of 
communication. 

So a teacher, to teach children suc- 
cessfully, must use expressions such 
as he would not use in conversation 
with an adult, but such that the pupil 
can readily grasp the sense of what 
he says. If he cannot do this, the 
pupil must make so much effort to 
penetrate to the idea through the 
opaque medium of the words, that 
nothing will be clear. 

The teacher who knows the tools of 
her trade, has learned to do this un- 
consciously, and finds her success 
through the fact that she never drops 
below or flies above the comprehen- 
sion of her class, whatever it may be. 
Or how often she may, in the course 
of the session, change her level to 
adapt herself to classes of varying 
ages. 

Again, the teacher who is master 
of his trade, is conscious at once, as 
if by an electric current, of the fact 
when any one out of a class of twenty 
is occupied with some other thing 
than the lesson. He has gained a 
double consciousness. He seems ab- 
sorbed by the work on the board and 
the words of the pupil who is ex- 
plaining it—but he is at the same time 
equally conscious, not only of all the 
rest of the class as a unit, but of each 
individual member of it as an indi- 
vidual. Contradictory as it may ap- 
pear, he is giving his whole attention 
to the one who is speaking, while he 
is also giving his whole attention to 
the others, and detects at once any 
want of full comprehension or any 
preoccupation on the part of any one 
of them. 

This double sense, as I have called 
it, is the acquisition of’ years of prac- 
tice. The workman as he draws his 
steel from the tempering oven detects 
at once the shade of color, impercep- 
tible to the unpracticed eye, which 
tells him that it has attained the re- 
quired amount of hardness and 
toughness. 


The trained physician feels rather 
than decides by a long course of rea- 
soning from many symptoms, that 
the disease is so and so, as soon as he 
looks at the patient. 


The sailor foretells the storm with 
as unerring accuracy as the weather 
bureau, which reasons it out. The 
dry goods merchant’s hand becomes 
a delicate organ of touch which 
judges of the quality of a substance 
by that alone. But these are not re- 
ally instincts. By long practice they 
have become almost instincts. They 
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eralized results of many decisions and 
conclusions, arrived at by an almost 
infinite number of processes of rea- 
soning. 

The teacher’s instinct—it is the 
fruit of long labor in her one field. 
It is not natural. It is what makes 
the experienced teacher preferred to 
the inexperienced. 

But while the world is ready to al- 
low their possession of facility to 
other trades, it does not often assume 
its existence in the professional teach- 
er—nor is it willing to pay for it. 

Nevertheless, it exists. It is the 
ripened fruit of a lifetime spent in the 
business, and while we hold to the 
fact that teaching is a profession, we 
should never allow it to be forgotten 
that in its practical work it is also a 
trade, and that in its own time it con- 
fers peculiar facilities of sight, of 
hearing, and of meutal action. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


“HEIRS OF ALL THINGS.” 
HE Roman poet and satirist, Ju- 
venal, says in his fourteenth sat- 
ire, “‘A boy is the most sacred of all 
beings” —a sentiment which does 
equal honor to his head and his heart; 
especially so when it is considered 
that it was expressed without the 
conceptions of immortality that en- 
hance immeasurably the importance 
and sanctity of rational beings. 

If a Roman boy, whether patrician 
or plebeian, were to be described 
thus, with entire and eminent fitness, 
as cannot be questioned, and that in 
view simply of his future standing in 
all the functions of a citizen under 
the then constitution of the Roman 
Republic, how much truer and grand- 
er is the sentiment as it applies to an 
American child at the present day, 
under our laws, and preparing to ful- 
fil the duties and meet the responsi- 
bilities of modern citizenship here, 
and of a subject of Almighty God to 
all eternity? 

A child is pre-eminently sacred. 
All the arrangements of the most re- 
fined and intelligent society imply it. 
All the protection of the best legisla- 
tion is designed to guard that help- 
less period of childhood. 

“Of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en,” is the inspired announcement, 
and guardian shield of the Master. 
Love, tenderness, sympathy, patience, 
gentleness—all the best emotions and 
endearments of the soul—should be 
the guardian angels around the early 
ways and years of the child, in order 
to secure its noblest manhood. 

We all avow it in theory; but how 
few of us attain it in practice,—and, 
if honest truth must be told, how few 
of us distinctly realize, either by in- 
tuition or by adequate reflection, the 
sacredness aud dignity of childhood! 

It is realized perhaps best where 
the child is heir toa dukedom, an 
earldom, a kingdom. It is realized 
there that the whole culture of the 
babe, the infant, the child, the youth, 
—must be at every step well adapted 
to its future rank and duties. The 
mother of the Gracchi, the mother of 
Julius Cesar, with the wise foresight 





of grand stations and vast responsi- 
bilities, lavished all possible advanta- 
ges upon their sons. 

As an heir of the great future which 
may open here in our land to the 
child of the humblest parents—the 
future in the State or society or 
church or humanity at large, the child 
has a perfect right to all the benefits 
it can receive, not merely for its own 
sake, but for the sake of all others— 
perhaps thousands or tens of thous- 
ands—whose welfare may prove here- 
after to have been inseparably bound 
up therein. 

“No man liveth to himself.” 

As an heir of the institutions of 
civil and religious liberty, which 
haye been won by many a battle-field 
and ages of conflict; as an heir of the 
vast development of arts and scien- 
ces which constitute our modern civ- 
ilization, the child is entitled to a 
peerless birthright, immeasurably 
grander than the transitory and pre- 
carious possessions of a noble or a 
king. ° 
Tax-payers, you owe serious duties 
to the children of your fellow-citi- 
zens. If you fulfil them wisely, they 
will become your benefactors. Ifyou 
neglect these duties, the children of 
the poor, the vagrant, the drunkard, 
the dissolute, may grow up as pests 
to morals, to property, to life itself, 
like blinded Samson among his foes. 

Parents! do your duty, if you would 
at last enjoy your privilege—to see 
your sons as corner-stones, and your 
daughters as the similitude of a pal- 
ace. 

As an heir of immortality, the child 
stands in a still more august attitude, 
preparing for his crown of glory and 
sceptre of power, and, as such, de- 
serving all that can honor and en- 
lighten the very offspring of our Fa- 
ther in heaven. 

We cannot do too much for the wel- 
fare of the young. 

L. W. Harr. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“HOME TRAINING. 








OW few of us understand or ap- 
preciate the necessity of train- 
ing our children while yet their 
thoughts do not wander beyond the 
limits of their playground—and yet 
of how much importance may the 
instruction they imbibe in their 
young years, prove in their future. ~ 
The use of a slate and pencil be- 
comes a source of playful gratifica- 
tion, indeed of improvement, in early 
childhood. To make a mark, to draw 
a line,is a feat of which they are 
proud. There is ever at the command 
of the mother a thousand different 
ways of creating an outburst of 
childish glee in the hearts of her chil- 
dren, provided she is_ intelligent 
enough to furnish it. Apart even 
from the manner in which their 
young ideas may be developed by a 
little care and concern, is it not a fact 
that a busy child is always a happy 
child, the natural condition of in- 
fancy being one of joyous activity? 





Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for what appears over their 
own signature. 





Keep the facts before the people. 
Most of the editors and publishers of 
the county papers are glad to hear of 
and to publish items in regard to the 
progress of the schools. 

Our teachers are all the time crea- 
ting an intelligent constituency for 
them. 

Publish essential things—not gos- 
sip—not disputes about grammar— 
nor intricate, puzzling problems on 
mathematics. These nauseate. No- 
body cares for them. Nobody cares 
for small disputes. 

All like to read these rolls of honor 
—punctuality, scholarship, obedience, 
studious habits, good manners—all 
these mean better citizensbip—gener- 
osity, ability, and productive indus- 
try, just those elements of character 
which bring back to our taxpayers 
four fold the cost of the school. 

These things the people want to 
know about. This is the real work 
of the teacher—this work well and 
constantly done is what makes the 
service of every man and woman in 
the profession worth double what 
they are paid. 

Publish these facts in the county 
papers. 


THE WORTH OF INTELLIGENCE. 
HE true criterion of greatuess is 
intelligence; and we are often led 

to regard those who style themselves 
the aristocracy with feelings of pity, 
realizing their frequent shallowness 
of brain and want of intellectual cul- 
ture. The rich man may easily lose 
the means that have brought him pre- 
ferment, or he who owes his position 
to the accident of birth may lack the 
means to support the station to which 
fortune has thus attached him; but 
the intellectually great have a foun- 
tain of never-failing riches within, 
that passeth all computation, and is 
like a good mine — the more it is 
wrought the more it produces. For 
our own part, we acknowledge but 
one standard of greatness, and that 
is intelligence. Not here, as in the 
old world, is it confined largely toa 
favored class. In America it peeps 
forth from every nook and corner, 
from beside the forge, by the carpen- 
ter’s bench, from the farmer’s fireside 
—aye, as free and untrammeled as 
the bird that forms our national em- 
blem. The humblest school boy is 
incited to diligence and study, be- 
cause he sees so many bright exam- 
ples of what application has done for 
the poorest student; all are filled with 
emulation because all may become 
intellectually great. 

THE Legislature of Massachusetts 
passed the bill granting women the 
right to vote for school committees, 
by a vote of 129 to 69 in the House, 
and 24 to 11 in the Senate. The 
Woman’s Journal claims that the 
whole principle of woman-suffrage is 
conceded by the adoption of this 
measure, and says: “Last week a 
seed was planted which will bring 
Massachusetts abreast of Wyoming 
within the next decade.” In Wyom- 
ing women vote on all questions 





equally with men, while Kansas, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts are trying the experiment 
of limited woman-suffrage. The ex- 
tension of the right in these States 
has now. become simply a question of 
time and expediency. 





Progress in Texas. 

A correspondent of the News writes 
as follows: 

“At an election in our city last 
Monday, on the free school question, 
only two votes were cast against lev- 
ying a tax, which, together with the 
public fuud and the Peabody endow- 
ment, is sufficient tocontinue our free 
graded schools for ten months in the 
year. This, and the fact—although 

DENISON 
is an infant—we have a $35,000 school 
house and the best of teachers, mag- 
nificent churches and well paid 
preachers, will give an idea of the 
nature of the elements of which our 
young city is composed.” 


COLORADO. 








This is a fine showing for Boulder, 
Colorado. The Secretary of the Board 
of Education reports as follows — 
showing what can be done to secure 
a library when teachers and patrons 
work together: 

“There is a fine library owned by 
the school, and during the year the 
efforts of the teachers have added 
largely to the number of books, a 
portion of the proceeds of the enter- 
tainments given by the school last 
winter being used for that purpose, 
and the remainder for the purchase 
of a fine organ for the use of the 
school. 

The Board has paid salaries during 
the year, per month, as follows: 

Miss Thomas,-Principal, $100; Miss 
White, Prin. Prim. Dep., $75; Mrs. 
Greene, Asst. Prin., $65; Miss Virgin, 
(5 months) $60; Miss Fuller,(4 months) 
$50; Miss Ritchie, $60; Miss McCord, 
$50; Miss Rodgers, $60; Miss Wid- 
ner, $50. 

The rule of the Board has been to 
pay new teachers $50 per month for 
first year, hence the difference in sal- 
aries. 





WE reach nearly ten thousand more 
teachers through the JOURNAL this 
year than ever before. 

With this number added, we ought 
also to reach twice this number of 
patrons and taxpayers. 

It is easy to show this latter class 
the facts as to the money value of our 
schools, presented every month in 
these columns. 





IF our readers will mention the fact 
when they drop advertisers a line of 
inquiry in regard to their wares—that 
they found the matter in this journal 
—it will be a benefit all round. 

Advertisers wish to reach the best 
and most influential class of people, 
and like to hear when and where an 
advertisement is seen. 





The AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION is the oldest educational jour- 
nal in the West or South. 
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A MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE. 


This beautiful school house was 
built for and exhibited by the School 
Department of Pennsylvania at the 
“Centennial,” and was carefully ex- 
amined and admired by many thous- 
and visitors to the Educational Hall, 
during the session of the Internation- 
al Exhibition. Its completeness in 
every detail, both internal and exter- 
nal, and its neat and tasteful appear- 
ance, placed it beyond any similar 
model presented by this or any other 
country. It was built by the Key- 
stone School and Church Furniture 
Company of Philadelphia. 

The building is intended to be 22x34 
feet. It could be enlarged sufficiently 
for two rooms, and make a very 
handsome appearance. The projec- 
tions on the side give variety to its 
appearance, and relieve it from any 
stiffuess or formality in style. 

The ceiling is 14 feet high. The 
vestibules are light and roomy, and 
are convenient of access to the ward- 
robes, which are large and in the rear 
of the platform, opening into the 
school room, and not in the hall or 
vestibules, as is generally the case. 
Where they thus open into the room, 


the clothing is under the supervision | 
|and take it home with them. 


of the teacher, and cannot be remov- 
ed or injured. Between the ward- 
robes is the teacher’s closet for appa- 
ratus. The school room is lighted by 
six windows, the glass 12x15 inches in 
size. 

Blackboards extend all around the 
school room, which is wainscotted 
three feet high, the vestibules four 
feet. A wash-bowl is placed in each 
wardrobe, the latter provided with 
iron clothes hooks. The roof pro- 
jects on all sides; the gables are orna- 
mented with open timber work. The 
roof of vestibule extends forward a 
sufficient distance to form a porch 
over the front steps. The cellar is 
dug two feet deep, the foundation 
trench being six inches deeper. The 
foundation walls and centre piers are 
six feet high from the cellar bottom 
to the under side of the sills. This 
gives ample space to heat from a cel- 
lar stove or portable furnace if de- 
sired, and also furnishes a wood or 
coal shed, while the building will last 
almost twice as long, the timbers be- 
ing kept dry and free from decay. 
The smoke and gas are conducted to 
the chimney by a seven-inch sheet 





iron or terra cotta pipe, through a 
brick flue, built and projecting from 
the rear of the house, about 23 inches 
long and 8 deep. Four openings by 
means of iron registers, are made at 
the top and bottom of this flue into 
the school-room, and, by the heated 
air from the smoke flue, assist in car- 
rying off the impure air of the room. 
Ventilating shafts also open into the 
belfry, and run from the partition in 
rear of the teacher’s platform. A 
fresh supply of pure air can be ob- 
tained by enclosing one or more of 
the spaces between the floor beams: 
these cold air ducts should communi- 
cate with the openings in the founda- 
tion walls, and registers or covered 
openings made in the floor or sides of 
the room. 

A building after this plan will cost 
from $800 to $1,000, according to. lo- 
cality, cost of material, &c. 

The building will seat 50 pupils. 

The model was much admired by 
gentlemen from foreign countries 
sent to the Exposition to study edu- 
cation. A careful drawing of it was 
made for the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France, and the Japan- 
ece made propositions to purcease it 
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THE value of an intelligent, indus- 
trious, law-abiding constituency be- 
gins to be felt. 

Business prospers among such a 
people. Life and property are felt to 
be secure. 

The school ina quiet, effectual way, 
trains to habits of order, promptness, 
obedience, toleration and politeness— 
of mutual help and mutual forbear- 
ance. It trains to citizenship and 
self-restraiut. In fact, these indirect 
advantages are nearly equal to the 
direct advantages sought for. 

——$__—_____.. 

ALL properly conducted schools, 
both public and private, train to hab- 
its of industry, promptness and fidel- 
ity. They are worth a great deal 
more than they cost for their indirect 
influence, and their direct influence 
for good is beyond all human calcu- 
lation. 


-_ — 
—_—- 


ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 





This design and ground plan will 
meet the wants of such school dis- 
tricts as have two departments, a pri- 
mary and intermediate grade. It 
gives two excellent school rooms, 
well lighted and well ventilated, con- 
nected by folding doors, allowing the 
two departments to unite in general 
exercises, or to throw the two rooms 
into one for exhibitions. 

In sparsely settled neighborhoods, 
where school houses are frequently 
used for meetings and other purposes, 
this would make a very useful build- 
ing. 

There are two entrances, in oppo- 
site sides of the building, one for boys 
and the other for girls, and by asome- 
what novel arrangement, a sort of 
double hall is afforded each side, 
without the expense of wings. The 
entire building is 36 by 52 feet, mak- 


MODEL FOR A TWO ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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ing each school room 34 by 25 feet, 
with 14 feet space between the floor 
and ceiling. 

More and more our best teachers 
are, in their teaching, using the black- 
board, employing the eye and train- 
ing the hand to draw, at the same 
time. Every available space within 
reach, upon the walls of the school 
room, should be covered with black- 
boards of HoLBROOK’s LiquiD SLAT- 
ING. 

This house can be built and sub- 
stantially furnished with the NEw 
Patent GorHic School Desks and 
Seats, Teacher’s Desk, Chairs, Black- 
board, Globes, Maps, Charts, Bell, 
&c.,"for from $1200 to $1500. The 
architect, Mr. C. B. Clark of St. 
Louis, will furnish any further infor- 





mation desired, cheerfully and 
promptly. 
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GROUND PLAN. 


d d—Sliding doors, sliding into the double partition, e e, partly divid- 
ing each hall. C C—Chimneys coming two feet below ceiling, and allow- 
ing sliding doors to pass beneath them. S S—Stoves. V V—Ventilating 
flues coming down to the floor, and opening above ceiling in ventilating 
T T—Teachers’ Desks. 

SCHOOL FITTINGS. 


Much has been said on this subject already, and yet in this country and 
in Europe the matter is attracting more attention to-day than ever before, 
and that too, because of the dangerous resulta to the EYE sIGHT of the 
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pupils. In a recent report on short sightedness, it was ascertained that Dr. 
Cohn of Breslau had examined ten thousand children, and demonstrated 
that the defect increased progressively in the gradual ascent of the pupils 
from the elementary to the upper schools,—that is, the more they worked 
the worse did the defect become. 

Dr. Cohn, in view of this, said: “It would be well that our school 
boards should ordain that school fittings should be such as to secure the ob- 
jects indicated above ; that 


SEATS AND DESKS 
shall not be too low for the stature of pupils, or too far apart, so as to 
compel them to lean forward when at work; that the light shall be good, 
and above all, that the pupils shall not be overtasked. Nothing they can 
learn can compensate for this grave physical defect.” 
It was with special reference to these points that the Patent Gothic 
Desks and Seats were constructed, as illustrated in the following cuts: 





Size 5. 


Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Sizel, to 


start the rows witb. 


These Patent Gothic Desks and Seats were designed by Professor 
Cutter, the eminent Physiologist, and are true to anatomical principles: 
the inclination of the former and the curve of the latter are so correct, 
that they conform exactly to the person of the occupant, and the pupil sits 
in an easy, upright, and healthy position in using these desks. And the 
testimony of teachers of large experience is uniform and abundant that 
these desks, by their peculiar construction, do meet and overcome this difli- 
culty. In order to do the most work, and the best work, in the least time, 
pupils should not only have properly constructed desks and seats, but the 
teachers too, need blackboards, maps, charts, globes, &c. 

President Baldwin, in his article on School Apparatus, published in 
our last issue, demonstrated the fact that a teacher with a set of Outline 
Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, can instruct a class of twenty or 
thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would 
expend upon a single pupil without these aids. In other words, a teacher 
will do twenty or thirty tvmes as much work in all branches of study with 
these helps as he can do without them—an item which School Boards 
should no longer overlook. 

School officers as well as teachers owe it to their pupils, to their pat- 
rons, and to themselves, to secure every facility to accomplish the most 
work possible, as the time pupils devote to school is found to be less, on an 
average, than three years. 








WEATHER SERVICE REPORTS. are over 1,000 volunteer rain observ- 
— ers. 


E have just received from Pro- 

fessor Nipher, Director of the 
Missouri Weather Service, several 
monthly reports on the meteorology 
of Missouri and adjoining States. 

The report includes a lithographed 
map, showing the distribution of rain 
fall, and the April report gives inter- 
esting facts in regard to the Collins- 
ville tornado. An extra report with 
map, shows the region visited by the 
earthquake of Nov. 18th, 1878, while 
still another gives the distribution of 
rain in Missouri during the year 1878. 

This work, which ought to be done 
by the State, is conducted under the 
auspices of Washington University, 
St. Louis, and the work of the Direc- 
tor is as we are informed, a labor of 
love. 

The number of active observers is 
now fifty-five, and is slowly increas- 
ing. Each observer sends to the cen- 
tral office a monthly report, on blanks 
furnished by the Director, and re- 
ceives in return the monthly report 
of the Director, which gives the com- 
bined results of all the observers. In 
order to carry out this work it would 





We think if the Principals of our 
schools would take this matter in 
hand, and secure the service of some 
bright boy or girl to act as an obser- 
ver, that great good wonld be done, 
not only to the cause of meteorology, 
but to the subject of agriculture as 
well as education. Habits of obser- 
vation would be formed which would 
be of the utmost value. The monthly 
rain-chart might be transferred to the 
black-board of the school room, and 
ahalf hour might be well spent in 
talking over the meteorology of the 
month. 

People sometimes ask, “What use is 
ali this work in meteorology?”’ We 
can see many beuefits to arise from it, 
and we will mention one. 

If we could determine the cost of 
bridges that are washed away each 
year, we should find the value some- 
thing enormous. Now if we knew 
for different parts of the State, just 
how often rains of different degrees 
of violence might be expected, we 
would know just how large to build 
our bridges. We should not make 
them so small that they would be 





be very desirable to have at least one | washed away too often, nor should 
observer ineachcounty. In England, | we make them so large that the inter- 
s country smaller than Missouri, there'est on the extra capital invested 


would more than cover the risk of 
damage. We might, for instance, 
build a bridge of a given size, know- 
ing that it would probably be washed 
away every ten years, but knowing 
that it would be better to run the risk 
of this damage, than to go to the ex- 
pense of building larger. It must be 
evident to every one that here isa 
matter where our ignorance is expen- 
sive, and where knowledge would 
pay. 

We should like to say something in 
regard to the mistaken idea that ex- 
pensive apparatus is necessary in or- 
der to do anything in meteorological 
work, but we forbear, and refer 
those who feel interested, and we 
hope the number will be large, to 
Prof. Nipher for further information. 
Enclose him a stamp for reply, and 
get charts and other data. 


—_ 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
ROF. DUTCHER, President of 
the State Teachers’ Association, 

has been in the city a day or two, 
looking carefully after the details of 
the Association, making arrange- 
ments for reduced rates at the hotels 
and on the steamboats and railroads. 

Some of our roads, we regret to 
say, refuse to reduce the fare at all. 
The two roads. most interested, the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern, refuse en- 
tirely to give any reduced rate. 

They could well afford to give 
every principal along the whole line 
Sree passes, for the teachers build up 
towns, and train to law and order, 
and obedience, and industry. Gocd 
schools, too, draw an intelligent, pro- 
ductive population, who need to buy 
and are able to pay for articles which 
give the railroads their business, and 
itis a very short-sighted policy on 
the part of the managers of these 
lines to ignore the nine thousand 
teachers in the public schools of this 
State in this manner. 

They make public sentiment. 

They are “abroad,” doing a good 
work, deserving of recognition. 





Illinois pursues a very much more 
liberal policy, and so does Kansas. 
Contrast these two States with Mis- 
souri to-day. Both are prosperous. 
The railroad towns are growing. 
Good schools draw population, travel 
and traffic. 

Our teachers build up good schools 
and so help the railroads. 

ES ES eee 


A State Convention of County Su- 
perintendents was held at Hastings 
the last week in March. The attend- 
ance was fair, and some good work 
was done. 

Leading topics occupied the time 
of the Convention: 1. The ways and 
means of making the Summer Nor- 
mal Institutes more profitable. 2. 
The feasibility of a graded course of 
study for country schools. 

It was decided to haye prepared a 
course of study for the Normal Insti- 
tutes, and a committee, with the 





State Superintendent as chairman, 
was appointed to prepare such a 
course. It is intended to have this 
course printed and put into the hands 
of teachers by the first of June. 

A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a course of study for country 
schools. This course will be put into 
the hands of the County Superintend- 
ents who will, by explaining it at the 
County Institutes, and at conventions 
of school officers, make an effort to 
have it put into practice. 

The only Summer Normals yet ar- 
ranged for are the following: 

Ivanhoe, Sanders Co., four weeks. 
Prof. J. M. McKenzie, Principal. 

Red Cloud, Webster Co., four 
weeks. Prof. Robt. Curry, Principal. 

Plattsmouth, Cass Co., four weeks. 
Prof. J. Love, Principal. 

Lincoln, Lancaster Co., four weeks. 
County Superintendent §. G. Lamb, 
Principal. 

A considerable number of others 
are in process of arrangement. The 
entire faculty of the Normal School 
have consented to devote one month 
ot their summer vacation to Institute 
work—and this without charge. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 





HE “Concord Summer School of 
Philosophy” will open July 15th, 
and continue five weeks. There are 
to be five regular professors, who will 
each give ten lectures in the course. 
They are, Bronson Alcott on “Chris- 
tian Theism;” Prof. W. T. Harris of 
St. Louis, on “Speculative Philoso- 
phy;” Dr. H. R. Jones of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, on ‘Platonic Philoso- 
phy;”? Mrs. Edna D. Cheney of Bos- 
ton, on “The History and Moral of 
Art;” and D. A. Wasson of Bradford, 
on “Political Philosophy.” 

Besides the regular lectures it is 
expected that there will be some spe- 
cial lectures or conversations, and the 
names of Emerson, F. B. Sanborn, 
and T. W. Higginson have been nam- 
ed in this connection. The school 
will be held at the residence of Mr. 
Alcott, which, as Concord pilgrims 
will remember, is located on ‘*Wal- 
don road,” about midway between 
the home of Emerson and the “‘Way- 
side,” formerly the residence of Haw- 
thorne. It is designed, when the 
weather is propitious, to have the 
conversations held under the shade 
of the venerable trees which adorn 
the lawn in front of the Alcott man- 
sion Ample arrangements will be 
made to provide for the material com- 


2 NEBRASKA. XM fort of such as desire to avail them- 


selves of this rare opportunity to es- 
cape for a season from the rush and 
tumble of a practical age, and hold 
high carnival on the eternal verities. 





Prose is a sword at one’s side, to 
hew a path uponearth. “You must 
be content with nothing less than the 
very best thoughts, in the very best 
words, that the whole force of your 
nature can yield.” 





Out of a population of 14,000, Mc- 
Pherson county, Kansas, has only 
three paupers, and not asingle person 
in jail, 
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THE KEY NOTE. 











¢ diaper are more things in heay- 

en and earth than you have 
dreamed of in your philosophy,” are 
words of mighty import and prophet- 
ic significance, when weighed in the 
balance of this progressive age. The 
developments of science, the unlock- 
ing of so many grand treasure-houses 
of knowledge. The onward step of 
unwearying research in the mysteri- 
ous realms of nature, have gathered 
from the surface of the seemingly bar- 
ren plains, that, in the centuries gone 
by, were passed over unexplored and 
untilled, doctrines and truths which 
have gone far to harmonize our con- 
ception with the beautiful and per- 
fect design of the great Architect and 
Engineer of our Universe. 

The law which molds a tear and 
guides the planets in their wander- 
ings through space, was as a sealed 
fountain to our forefathers, while to 
us have been revealed the secrets of 
nature’s mechanism, and transcend- 
ent arrangements. Such were our 
thoughts as we read the following 
passage from the sacred Scriptures: 

‘“‘And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, when the priests blew with the 
trumpets, Joshua said unto the peo- 


ple, Shout, for the Lord hath given 
you the city.” 


Prof. Lovering of Harvard College 
has said: “Structures, large or small, 
simple or complex, possess a definite 
rate of vibration, depending on their 
material, size and shape.’”? And does 
not the passage we have just quoted 
prove the truth of the remark? 
key-note of the city of Jericho had 
been struck, the fundamental tone in 
the musical chord which traversed 
her battlements had been touched. 
Her walls, strong and compact as they 
were, crumbled to dust, responsive 
to the sound of the voices of the peo- 
ple of Israel. 

Is it not a truth we have all experi- 
enced, not only in the darkest hour 
of our sorrow, but also mid the sun- 
shine in the days of our joys, that 
there is one aote within our heart 
which, tenderly touched, gives forth 
a response and an echo, even as there 
are hands which pressed to the ach- 
ing forehead, soothe not only its pain, 
but exercise an undefinable, holy in- 
fluence over our very souls? 

It is this truth we would fain im- 
press upon the minds of our teachers, 
and point out how necessary and how 
important the duty to master the key 
note, the vibratory chord in the 
hearts of their pupils. When once 
the mystic throb of the human heart 
has been recognized, how easy the 
task and how pleasing the duty to 
control its beatings and its thoughts. 
The silent force which may be exer- 
cised, the spiritual influence that may 
be wielded over the workings of the 
children’s hearts by the intelligent 
teacher, will place in his hands the 
power of having them “dry as sum- 
mer’s dust,” or making them the the- 
atres of grand conceptions and noble 
purposes. 


The} 





The very gentleness of manner in 
directing, will awaken a harmony in 
the current of thought, and lead the 
child to a quiet and cheerful perform- 
ance of duty. How often have we 
seen brute force fail to accomplish a 
purpose, where the loving word, the 
sweet caress, or the gentle touch on 
the key note of the heart, would have 
been attended with success. 

By the exercise of a true kindness 
is character molded, and the silent 
but skillful manner in which it is ap- 
plied will carry far more virtue on 
its bosom than we can well realize. 

Let it be the duty of the teachers 
of our children to study out the 
chords which vibrate in their young 
hearts, and so attune their own mo- 
tions as to produce a perfect harmony 
within the souls of their pupils. 

When they have succeeded in dis- 
covering the key note which gives 
back tone for tone, how simple the 
task to awaken and develop into vig- 
orous and healthful life the noble 
qualities that may never have budded 
or blossomed. How much of swect- 
ness may they not pour into life’s 
cup, how many thorns may they not 
pluck from tne pathway to be trod- 
den by those little bare feet! 

The teacher’s reward will not lie 
afar off, if he touch with gentle hand 
the key note in the hearts of those he 
instructs. Smiling faces will await 
his coming, aud weeping eyes will 
tell of parting.” 


FALSE ECONOMY. 








HERE is no species of false econ- 
omy so disagreeable in its charac- 
ter or so baneful in its results, as that 
ordinarily displayed in connection 
with the management of our schools. 
It is strange indeed that school di- 
rectors will remain so long blind to 
the advantages arising from a liberal 
investment in all that combines to 
render the interior of the school room 
pleasing and attractive. 

In a majority of our schools there 
is an utter lack of everything promo- 
tive either of the comfort of the pu- 
pil, or suggestive of the wide fields of 
knowledge that lie open before him 
for research and investigation. 

A miserable stinginess forbids the 
procuring of seats where the limbs of 
pupils may rest at ease while they 
study. Maps and globes, so essential 
toa proper and correct understand- 
ing of the earth we live on, are deem- 
ed by many of our public school di- 
rectors as useless, and only involving 
unnecessary outlay. 

Little do these wiseacres dream 
how important to the eye of the child 
are its surroundings, or how health- 
ful may become the thoughts engen- 
dered by the presence of the beauti- 
ful around them. The bare walls of 
a building are far from inviting even 
to the sense of the aged, and how 
much more sensitive is the organism 
of the child, which has never come 





dren the lovely things which are so 
easily attainable. 

We do hope that the day is not far 
distant when the law will make it 
the duty of those connected with the 
management of our schools, to see 
that the buildings are properly fur- 
nished with every convenience for 
the comfort of the pupils. 

In these days when material of 
every kind is obtainable at prices 
within easy reach of all,is it not a 
disgrace to our civilization to find a 
school room without maps or other 
useful ornamentation on its walls? 

We make these brief comments in 
the hope that those interested will 
consider how unwise it is on their 
part to banish from the little ones so 
much that might and would exert a 
wholesome and permanent influence 
on the future of our boys and girls. 


THE LATE LEGISLATURE. 








rT\HE acts in relation to Public 

Schools passed ‘by the 41st Gen- 
eral Assembly of our State, are for 
the most part unimportant in their 
character, and yet there are two of 
their number that require at least a 
brief comment from us. 

The school law has been so amend- 
ed as to extend the scholastic age to 
21 years instead of 18 as formerly. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce 
this change a very judicious one, as 
facilities are now opened for improve- 
ment to those who from their age will 
most readily appreciate the benefits 
of this amendment. We hardly think 
ourselves mistaken when we estimate 
that two-thirds of those entitled to 
the advantage of this extension, will 
avail themselves of it. It is presum- 
able that most of them have already 
experienced the results of deficiency 
in their education, and if this be so, 
the spirit of manhood will induce 
them to acquire what in former years 
they had lost. 

We did not expect much, when 
measuring the calibre of the Legisla- 
ture just adjourned, but the change 
to which we have referred is an ex- 
emplification of the fact that some 
good may yet come out of Nazareth. 

We cannot, however, endorse the 
foolish economy which cuts down the 
salary of the State Superintendent 
from $3,000 to $1995 a year. * Such re- 
trenchment was uncalled for, and in 
the highest degree offensive in the 
nostrils of the enlightened masses of 
eur State. The original compensa- 
tion was hardly commensurate with 
the very important duties devolving 
on the State Superintendent, and had 
the present incumbent not been fully 
imbued with the grandness of the 
mission in which he is engaged, it is 
very questionable whether he would 
have retained the office Which he has 
so honorably filled for the last four 
years. 

The spirit of economy which is 
now rampant, is false in its very es- 


into contact with the ugly outlines of | sence, but since our wise law makers 


life! It is assuredly a duty, and one/made a hobby of it, why did they 
of more than ordinary character, that|/ not begin on their own virtuous 


we should endeavor to collect and 
to place before the eyes of our chil- 


selves? This proceeding would have 
brought it too near home, and would 





undoubtedly have been met with 
many.an unctuous argument. 

With this short review of what the 
Legislature has done, we would ven- 
ture a few remarks on what they 
failed to do. 

For the past five or six years the 
trustees of the Peabody Fund have 
expended in our State for educational 
purposes, some $20,000 annually. 
Their generous beneficence establish- 
ed a normal college at Nashville, with 
the view of training future teachers 
and fitting them for the position they 
would occupy. What good, even 
during the years of its short exist- 
ence has been accomplished, we need 
not here detail. Suffice it to say that 
it cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. It was reasonable to suppose 
that the State would give not only 
some moral encouragement but also 
some financial support to an under- 
taking wbich promised well for her 
own prosperity as reflected in that of 
her children—but the same miserable 
policy which has of late years char- 
acterized our legislators forbade the 
investment. The consequence of such 
contemptible legislative ignorance 
has been the approaching withdrawal 
of the entire fund from Tennessee. 

We would be spared the blush that 
mantles our cheek on reflecting on 
the gross ingratitude of our native 
State, but the truth must be told. 

While our 4ist General Assembly 
were whiling away their time in pu- 
erile quarrels over the State debt, or 
the character of some minister, they 
permitted to pass away from our 
people a fund that would have edu- 
cated 5,000 of her indigent children. 





More and more school officers are 
holding on to the teachers who have 
done good work. 

This is as it should be. A good 
teacher is above and beyond any 
money value they are apt to put upon 
their services. 


—— -—_—_+ e+ — 


INSTITUTE WORK. 





E call the careful attention of 

teachers to the following Con- 
gressional Teachers’ Institutes that 
will be held during the coming Sum- 
mer and Autumn, under the super- 
vision of Hon. Leon Trousdale, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
And in this connection we bespeak in 
advance a full attendance on the part 
of the educators of the State, as the 
subjects embraced in the programmes. 
are full of vital interest to every 
teacher in the country: uf 

Bolivar, June 25, 26 and 27. 

Milan, July 9, 10 and 11. 

Huntingdon, July 16, 17 and 18. 

Lawrenceburg, July 30, 31 and Au- 
gust 1. 

Fayetteville, Aug. 13, 14 and 15. 

Lebanon, Aug. 27, 28 and 29. 

Clarksville, Sept. 10, 11 and 12. 

Rogersville, Sept. 24, 25 and 26. 

Sweetwater, Oct. 8, 9 and 10. 

Chattanooga, Oct. 29, 30 and 31, 

In addition to the above, other In- 
stitutes will be held; but as the times 
and places have not yet been settled, 
we are'unable to afford any further 
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information at present. Due notice 
will however be given through the 
columns of this journal. / 





METHODS IN READING. 


BY PRES. G. T. CARPENTER. 





N all of our American schools very 
-~ much time is spent in the hum- 
drum of reading exercises, and occa- 
sional declamations. Yet it is a la- 
mentable fact that good readers and 
good speakers are very rare. 

Many of our series of school read- 
ers contain from five to seven, and 
even as high as eight books. These, 
of course, must all be read through 
once, twice or three times during the 
school course. From long experience 
and close observation, Iam convinc- 
ed that better results could be ob- 
tained in half the time and with half 
the number of books, if the children 
read far less matter, and were sub- 
jected to close drill in voice culture, 
physical culture, and critical analysis 
of subject matter, modes of utter- 
ance, and varied expression. 

For such a course of instruction 
we need about three grades of books 
—a primary, an intermediate, and an 
advanced. 

ButIam certain to be met with 
two objections to this plan, 

1. That since one of the objects to 
be attained in reading exercises, is 
that the pupils may learn to call 
words readily, this method would be 
defective, for the reason that it would 
furnish too little subject matter. 

2. That children love new books, 
and would take less interest in the 
three than they would in the six. 

It is sufficient reply to the first ob- 
jection to say that children can learn 
to call words as readily from their 
geographies, grammars, aud other 
books, as from their readers. 

As to the second objection, I would 
say let the variety and interest be 
furnished by new drills rather than 
by new books —it is better and less 
expensive. 

Dr. Rush, who has done more to 
reduce the matter of reading and 
speaking to a science, than any other 
man, either of ancient or modern 
times, justly remarks: 

“Go to some, may I say all? [No, 
not all now] of our colleges and uni- 
versities, and observe how the science 
of speaking is not taught there. See 
a boy of but fifteen years sent upon 
the stage, pale and choaking with ap- 
prehension, in an attempt to do that, 
without instruction, which he came 
purposely to learn; and furnishing 
amusement to his classmates by a 
pardonable awkwardness which 
should be punished in the person of 
his pretending but neglectful precep- 
tor, with little less than scourging. 
Then visit a conservatory of music; 
observe there the orderly tasks, the 
masterly discipline, the unwearied 
superintendence, the incessant trial 
to produce accomplishment of voice; 
and afterward do not be surprised 
that the pulpit, the senate and the 
bar, as well as the lecture chairs, are 
filled with such abominable drawl- 





ers, mouthers, mumblers, chatterers, 
squeakers, chanters and mongers of 
monotony; nor that the schools of 
singing are constantly sending abroad 
those great instances of vocal wonder 
who draw forth the intelligent curi- 
osity and produce the dawning de- 
light of the prince and of the sage.” 

Elocution can be taught analyti- 
cally as well as synthetically, and sci- 
entifically as well as artistically. In- 
deed, here as elsewhere, these meth- 
ods should be judiciously combined. 

The learned world justly honors 
Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, for his valuable contributions to 
the sciences of Logic and Rhetoric; 
but is doubtful whether his vast ben- 
efits in these sciences have compen- 
sated for the great evil he has done 
the science of Elocution by lending 
the weight of his great name against 
the analytic method of instruction in 
this noble science. No doubt the in- 
jury was unwittingly done, but done 
nevertheless. 

Certainly the world would have 
been much better off if he had never 
written those four chapters of his 
Rhetoric devoted to Reading. 

That there have been in this pro- 
fession, as in others, charlatans, moun- 
tebanks, and “bores,” is not denied. 
But this fact does not prove the 
worthlessness either of the science or 
its master devotees. 

England gave to the world her 
Steele, Sheridan and Walker, good 
and honored in their day; but Amer- 
ica can boast of her Rush, Murdock, 
Russell, Zacho, Church, Hamill, Grif- 
fith, and hosts of others who are stars 
in their chosen vocation, and bene- 
factors to their fellows. If only the 
labors of these men could be utilized 
by our schools and colleges, we might 
reasonably expect great improvement 
in the matter of reading and speak- 
ing. 

There is a natural language in tones, 
facial expression, attitudes and ges- 
tures, that should be skilfully com- 
bined with the conventional use of 
words, in order to the best effect in 
reproducing thought, feeling, and 
emotion. To this end elocutionary 
drill is essential. 

OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, 1879. 


LA - RE 
STRENGTH—HOW TO GAIN IT. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
OULD our destiny, with all the 
future, be unfolded so we could 

read it, how every step of life would 

assume a new importance, and what 
avalue we should place upon our 
school days. The golden hours of 
youth fit us for future life. The train- 
ing and improving of every opportu- 
nity, the observance of every lesson 
taught, all go to make up a 


LIFETIME 
of prosperity, and strengthen us for 


honored positions, fer places of trust. 
Let every pupil that sits in the schoo] 
room say to himself, “By my work 
to-day shall I gain wealth.” Not 
wealth that can be hoarded, not 
wealth that after a few years of splen- 
dor, dies and leaves not a trace be- 
hind. But the wealth of the mind, a 
wealth that the gems of the sea can- 


not buy, that gold and silver cannot 
be weighed in proportion to, and even 
that for which life itself can be turned 
away and answered, you cannot buy 
my mind, 

Such is the pupil’s hope. Although 
the future is a blank and we are toss- 
ed on the rough waves of adversity, 
with dark clouds hanging over us,— 
yet amid all this there is a hope. A 
hope buried deep in our hearts that 
we scarcely dare to own. Yet while 
we possess it, no lesson will be too 
difficult, no task too complicated to 
perform, and in theend will that hope 
be realized. Then will we know the 
vast importance of having improved 
every moment; and yet it was the lit- 
tle scraps of knowledge we gained 
day after day that places us where we 
are, fits us for the position of king, 
lord, and poet. 

Oh! well can every school boy 
shout, and with pride in his heart, 
the life-inspiring lines of Campbell: 

**The combat deepens, on! ye brave! 

Who rush to glory, or the grave.’’ 
Lizz1E M. NEWELL. 


TEACHING THROUGH THE EYE, 
HROUGH the eye is the direct 
way to the brain, quiet as the op- 

eration is. Children weary very soon 
of mere talk, which few can make 
clear enough and simple enough for 
them to understand, or feel interest 
in. They want something visible or 
tangible to ccnfirm and anchor their 
new ideas upon. 

In some schools 

OBJECT LESSONS 
are given every day. When the chil- 
dren come home, [ often question 
them as to what they have learned in 
this way. If some actual object has 
been shown and used for illustration, 
they come of themselves, eager to tell 
and explain the new knowledge they 
have gained. But if it has been “all 
talk” they come but shyly, even when 
called, for they feel that the lecture 
which “came in at one ear, has gone 
out at the other.”” They have had 
NO SPOOL 

on which to wind the thread of it; 
nothing for the eye to take a picture 
of. 

It Is hard to say whether the pow- 
ers of external or internal vision pos- 
sessed by the eye are the most won- 
derful. A mere glance outwardly 
suffices to receive and retain enough 
for the tongue to tell of for an hour. 
And the inner vision has such capac- 
ity that a moment serves for the re- 
call and view of any scene, any pic- 
ture, any word, that the eye has ever 
fully photographed. 

Sometimes a young lady home from 
church will recall no end of items, 
gathered by the slightest glances of 
the eye. The ear has heard service 
and doctrine for an hour, but a sen- 
tence or two will give you all that it 
has retained. Children see and recall 
even more quickly than adults;and 
they retain better the images of things 
seen. 

It may besaid that in teaching read- 
ing we necessarily use the eye. We 








use, ordinarily, but half its powers, 


employing only the external vision, 
whereas its introspective service can 
be most usefully engaged, as we shall 
presently see. In teaching geography 
great advance has been made through 
the use of outline maps and globeg 
which show configurations so well. 
In grammar there is much gained by 
dividing the sentence into its main 
and subsidiary expressions, with en- 
closing lines which map it out into a 
main hall or avenue with extensions 
of attached rooms or passages; these 
again having, oftentimes, their closets 
or courts. 

In arithmetic and geometry our 
best schools use, increasingly, more 
and more of illustrative figures or 
bodies, but still more might be done 
to retain the aid of the eye. 


THE Clarksville Chronicle has the 
following strong, appreciative, kindly 
words to say of the editor of the Ten- 
nessee edition of the JouURNAL. 

‘“‘We have received for exchange a 
copy of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpuCATION, published at St. Louis, 
Mo. The editorial of the Tennessee 
department is ably conducted by 
Prof. Shropshire of ‘Obion county, 
this State, who is also a well-known 
and deserving native of Clarksville. 
We are truly glad that one so fully 
able to meet the claims upon such an 
important position has embarked in 
the enterprise, and we earnestly hope 
that success brilliant and abundant 
may-crown his efforts. In his saluta- 
tory he opens his columus to the free 
discussion of all subjects pertaining 
to the educational interests of the 
State. Weearnestly bespeak for this 
journal the attention of teachers and 
school directors, and the liberal pat- 
ronage of all. Address him at Rives 
Station, Obion county, Tenn.” 


CORRECTION. 





To the Tennessee Editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Education: 


N the short report sent you of the 
the proceedings of the Teachers’ 
Institute at Bell’s Depot, appearing in 
the May number of your journal, L 
unwittingly called it the. meeting of 
the Ninth Congressional District In- 
stitute. This was a misnomer, as it 
was simply a convention of the teach- 
ers of Crockett county. This expla- 
nation is due Mr. R. S. Thompson, 
Superintendent of that county, as to 
his personal efforts and energy, the 
debt of praise is due for the success 
af the occasion. W.T.P. 
BELL’s Depot, May 19, 1879. 
Nore.—The Tennessee Editor’s re- 
view of above proceedings will ap- 
pear in the July number. 8. 





TEACHERS no more than other peo- 
ple are able to “‘make brick without 
straw,” orin other words—they must 
be paid money enough to live, and to 
replenish their libraries, and to keep 
up with the most approved methods 
of teaching. 

Will school officers have the good 
sense to see to it that this is done? 
Generosity in this direction is but 
justice to a most deserving, over- 
worked, but underpaid class of pub- 
lic benefactors. 
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5 SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. / 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





XXXIX.—Normal Institutes. 





NORMAL Institute is an ab- 
breviated and concentrated nor- 
mal school. The normal school ie the 
great instrumentality for preparing 
skillful teachers ; but, in this country 
a majority of teachers cannot avail 
themselves of its advantages, hence 
many of the States have wisely pro- 
vided for an annual normal institute 
in each county. These short term 
normal schools place normal methods, 
normal training and normal enthusi- 
asm, within the reach of the mass of 
our teachers. 
NORMAL INSTITUTES PERMANEXT. 
The Normal Institute 1s destined 
to become a permanent feature of 
popular education. Its present crude 
form will give place to a well-defined 
and well-digested plan. Instructors 
will prepare themselves for the par- 
ticular work, and teachers will flock 
to these annual meetings as the must 
attractive as well as the most profita- 
ble of all summer resorts. Very soon, 
in each State,the Normal Institute 
will be considered an indispensable 
part of the school system. 


OBJECTS OF NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


1. To Train Teachers. Of the 300,- 
000 teachers in this country, more 
than one-half are without any special 
preparation for their work ; yet they 
assume to be the educators of mil- 
lions. To revolutionize this class 
and make them eflicient teachers, is 
the primary object of the Normal In- 
stitute. 

2. To keep the professional teacher 
bright. Contact with the mighty ar- 
my of progress is necessary. Asso- 
ciation, mental conflict, observation, 
comparison—these are conditions of 
professional growth. Each teacher 
needs the experience and aid of all 
teachers. 

3. To foster a professional spirit. 
Teaching is the grandest of all arts, 
and one of the noblest of all profes- 
sions. Normal Institutes enable a 
few earnest educators to infuse a pro- 
fessional spirit into the masses, and 
to inspire them with the determina- 
tion to be content only with the high- 
est achievements. Where the Insti- 
tute is unknown, professional spirit 
is unknown, and teachers as a class do 
poor work, receive poor pay, and ex- 
ert comparatively little influence for 
good. 

4. To deepen, widen, and direct the 
interest felt in popular education. In 
educational matters, what teachers do 
not do, or manage to have done, will 
generally be left undone. The Nor- 
mal Institute enables the teachers to 
form plans and to carry them out, 


5. Scope of the Institute. The scope 
of the Normal Institute may be sum- 
med up in a few words: To improve 
the public schools by teaching the 
teachers what to study and how to 
study it; to train teachers to system- 
atize their knowledge, and to present 
subjects in the most attractive form ; 
to lead teachers to adapt the instruc- 
tion to all grades of pupiis, and to 
manage school business to the best 
advantage. 


NORMAL INSTITUTES PECULIARLY NEC- 
ESSARY FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS. 
1. The teacher is isolated. Iso- 


lation tends to fossilization. That 
the teacher may grow and keep step 
to the music of progress, it is neces- 
sary for him to meet his fellow teach- 
ers in earnest council, and submit his 
plans and practices to the ordeal of 
criticism. 

2. Personal contact is essential to 
growth and vigor. Much can be learn- 
ed from books and something from 
experience. But life is short, art 
is long, and human effort limited. 
Teachers need to make a common 
capital of their achievements. To 
no other class is association more 
needful. 

3. The Institute helps to make teach- 
ing a profession. Public sentiment 
may be so educated as to demand and 
sustain the best teachers. 


teachers continue to grow. 


country schools possible. Plans are 
agreed upon, and all the teachers of 
the county are trained to carry out 
these plans. Evidently no other 
agency can ever take the place of the 
Normal Institute. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

The teachers of a county may be 
grouped in four classes : 

1. Class D. In this class we place 
those who have not taught, and 
those who hold third-grade certifi- 
cates. 

2. Class C. Such as hold, or are 
entitled to hold, second-grade certifi- 
cates, we place in Class C. Itis un- 
derstood that every one must pass a 
careful examination on the work re- 
quired of Class D, before admission 
to this class. Graduates of high 
schools, and undergraduates of col- 
leges and normal schools, though not 
having taught, may be admitted to 
Class ©, 

3. Class B. Teachers holding first 
class certificates, and graduates of 
normal schools and colleges will com- 
pose this class. Before admission to 
this class, the teacher must pass a 
critical examination upon the work 
required of Classes C and D. 

4. Class A—Professional Teachers. 
Those having, at the least, two years 
of successful experience as teachers, 





after a rigid examination on the work 


Positions | 4 
tend to become permanent, because |< 


4. The Institute makes system in|; 





required of Classes B, C, and D, will 
be admitted to the ranks of profes- 
sional teachers. This class will do 
professional and advanced werk, and 
will constitute the corps of assistant 
instructors in the Institute. 
INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 
From Class A, the County Super- 
intendent will select annually a com- 
mittee on promotion, consisting of 
three prominent teachers. Large In- 
stitutes may require two or more com- 
mittees. This committee will care- 
fully examine all applicants for ad- 
mission to the Institute, and assign 





each to the proper class ; also all can- 
didates for promotion. Such as prove 
successful teachers and complete the 
work required of Class D, will receive 
the C Institute Certificate; such as 
complete the C work will receive the 
B Certificate; the Institute Diploma, 
with the degree, Professional Teach- 
er (P. T.), will be conferred upon such 
teachers as complete the work of 
Class B, and are admitted to Class A. 
The action of the examining commit- 
tee, it is understood, will be subject 
to the approval of the County Supt. 





IDEAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR NORMAL INSTITUTES. 





D Class. 
Work. 

20 Les. Arithmetic. 

20 “ Language Les. and Gram. 


First Year. Institute 


20 “ Geography. 

20 “ U.S. Hist. and Civil Govt. 
20 ‘ Penmanship and Drawing. 
20 ‘ School Man. & Oral Teaching 
20 “ Reading and Spelling. 


Studies for First Year. 
Study above subjects. 
Study—chapters in School Manage’t. 
Read two edueational works. 

Read one educational journal. 
Prepare Essay for Institute. 


B Class. 
Work. 


20 Les. Algebra and Geometry. 

20 *‘ Composition and Rhetoric. 
20 * Botany and Zoology. 

20 ** Elocution and English Lit. 
20 * Method of Culture. 

20 “ School Man’t & Art of Teach. 
20 ‘ Observation and Practice. 


Studies for Third Year. 
Study above subjects. 
Read three educational works. 
Read one educational journal. 
Prepare Essay for Institute. 


Third Year. Institute 





C Class. Second Year. 
Work. 

20 Les. Arithmetic and Algebra. 

20 ‘* Grammar and Rhetoric. 

U.S. Hist. and Phis. Geog. 

Elocution and Am. Lit. 


Institute 


20 ‘“ Physiology. 
20 ‘ School Man’t and Oral Work. 
20 * QObservatien and Practice. 


Studies for Second Year. 
Study above subjects. 
Study — chapters in School Manag’t. 
Read two educational works. 

Read one educational journal. 
Prepare Essay for Institute. 


A Class. Fourth and Succeeding 
Years. Institute Work. 

Assistant Instructors. 

Examination Work. 

Reports-Professional. 

Discussions-Professional. 

Advanced Work. 

Studies for Fourth and Succeeding 
Years. 

Work in Local Institutes. 

Conduct Educational Columns. 

Give Educational and Scientific Lect. 

Prepare Reports. 

Study Advanced Subjects. 

Read Educational Literature. 





REMARKS ON COURSE OF STUDY. 

1. Suggestive. The value of a well 
defined course of study will not be 
questioned ; but a sterreotyped course 
is not admissible here nor elsewhere. 
It must be adapted to the county,and 
must be varied to meet the increasing 
intelligence of teachers. The outline 
here submitted merely illustrates the 
plan of work. Time four weeks. 

2. The Institute Work. Matter 
and methods receive due attention. 
The subjects selected should be such 
as will meet the immediate wants of 
the teachers and their pupils. While 
much information may be acquired, 
the chief good comes from learning 
how to study and how to teach. 

Only a few subjects should be se- 
lected. Every practical teacher knows 
how important it is to lay well the 
foundations of learning ; to constant- 
ly carry back the learner to funda- 
mental truths; to link new acquisi- 
tions to the old. One subject mas- 
tered is better than a smattering of 
many. No attempt should be made 


to go over an entire branch. Certain 
topics are mastered. The teachers 





learn how to study as well as how to 
teach. During the year each one 
will be able to master the branches 
designated. 

3. The work during each year. The 
Methodist Church, by requiring defi- 
nite and hard study of young preach- 
ers, for a period of four years, has 
doubled the efficieney of her minis- 
ters. A similar course will immeasu- 
rably elevate the teacher’s profession. 
It will compel a forward movement 
allalong the line. Every teacher 
will necessarily become an earnest 
student. Subjects will be thoroughly 
examined both from the stand-point 
of the pupil and that of the teacher. 
This plan will increase a hundred 
fold the value of the Institute. Our 
teachers will grow, will become strong 
and cultured men and women,—fit 
models and capable leaders. Teach- 
ing, in all its departments, will be 
come a profession. 

4. The Examinations. These must 
be such as will test the work done 
during the year, as well as the gene- 


ral qualifications of those examined. 
Those who have failed from any cause 
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to do the work of the year, must be 
kept in the same class for another 
year. Merit alone must determine 
promotion. The examining commit- 
tee, consisting of professional teach- 
ers, is bound by every consideration 
to be impartial and strict. 

5. Weaklings, drones, triflers, and 
non-professional teachers, will, by this 
plan, be weeded out of the ranks. 
Desirable and permanent positions 
will await the brave men and women 
who persevere. The resulting bene- 
fits to our schools can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 

1. The County Superintendent works 
up and manages the Institute. In 
council with the professional teachers 
of the county, he selects a conductor, 
subject to the approval of the State 
Superintendent. 

2. The Institute Conductor will have 
exclusive control of the instruction. 
In council with the superintendent 
and the assistants he arranges the 
programme. 

3. The conductor should be a mas- 
ter workman. The demand is for men 
of action, men of ability. Men who 
are successful teachers, who know 
how to organize, how to teach, and 
how to manage schools to the best 
advantage ; men of experience in ac- 
tual work in country schools, who 
know their wants and how to supply 
them. Another essential qualifica- 
tion that the conductor should pos- 
sess, is system. He must be system- 
atic in all that he does and in what 
little he says. He needs the organ- 
izing power of a great general—to 
organize the first half-day and be 
ready for work in the afternoon— 
classes having been formed and les- 
sons assigned — signals and move- 
ments practiced and explained until 
all understand them. 

4. The conductor should usually be 
a non-resident of the county. New 
ideas and new vigor may thus be in- 
fused into the county, year by year. 
Besides, jeslousies and the charge of 
favoritism may thus be avoided. 

5. Normal Institutes by the score 
are murdered annually by well-mean- 
ing but unsuitable conductors: some 
lecture their Institute to death ; some 
bring on a fatal dullness; some lack 
the judgment or the nerve to secure 
efficient assistants; others kill by 
miserable management. 

6. The assistant teachers should be 
excellent in their respective depart- 
ments. No one should have more 
than three or four classes, and each 
lesson should be the best of which 
the teacher is capable. Too much 
pains in selecting assistants cannot 
be taken. A mistake here is an im- 
position upon the childrea of the 
county. Favoritism is a crime. 

7. The County Superintendent should 


always teach two or three classes. 
He has the time. If not competent, 
he certainly is not fit to be superin- 
tendent. The superintendent, how- 
ever, should seldom, if ever, conduct 
the Institute. 

METHODS OF WORK. 
Education as a science, and teach- 
ing as an art, are founded on well- 
established principles. Methods, 
though infinitely varied, must con- 
form to these principles. 

1. The extremes. In some Insti- 
tutes subjects alone are taught; in 
others, methods alone. Evidently, 
both courses fail to meet the pressing 
demand. 

2. Subjects and methods should re- 
ceive about equal attention. The 
teacher must know the what as well 
as the how. He will not be able to 
learn much in four weeks, but he may 
learn how to master subjects for him- 
self, and how to criticise and correct 
his own methods. The Institute fur- 
nishes the key, and the teacher wins 
success by independent effort. 

3. Good teaching. What we do 
rather than what we say, produces a 
lasting impression on others. If we 
could have methods in teaching illus- 
trated by actual teaching; if we 
could take some excellent teachers 
around the country, and let them ac- 
tually teach a few pupils some valua- 
ble knowledge, in a model and nor- 
mal manner, it would do an incalcu- 
lable amount of good. The ‘“pour- 
ing-in” process is the very worst 
method possible. What you teach, 
teach thoroughly ; do not attempt to 
cover much ground, but let your mat- 
ter and methods be such as to make 
those whom you instruct strong and 
self-helpful. 

4. Practice Teaching. Primary 
methods are observed and studied in 
the model school; advanced methods 
are presented and illustrated in the 
Institute work ; principles are devel- 
oped and applied at every step. Prac- 
tice must be added to give skill. 

EVENING LECTURES. 

One each week should be the max- 
imum. These should be of a high 
order, and should be both popular and 
professional, occupying common 
ground, and of interest to teacher 
and patron. A soul-stirring lecture 
by one who has something to say and 
knows low to say it, is invaluable. 
The county superintendent should se- 


cure superior lecturers or none. 
State Norma, Kirksville, Mo. 





TEACHERS and others who visit 
Boston either on business or pleasure, 
we are sure will thank us for again 
calling their attention to the “Hotel 
Brunswick.” On the way to and 
from the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, to be held 
July 8, 9, 10 and 11, at the White 





Mouiutains, the “Brunswick” will be 
the headquarters of leading educators. 


Missouri Institutes. 





N Iowa and Kansas Normal Insti- 
tutes are held annually in each 
county. No measure in those States 
has ever been more popular or more 
fruitful in good results. 

Missouri is unfortunate, to state it 
mildly. The Senate wLich has just 
adjourned, passed almost unanimous- 
ly, a school law which must have 
soon made Missouri the peer of any 
State in the Union. Provisions were 
made for Normal Institutes and thor- 
ough county- supervision. 

This noble law, which cost so much 
labor, was defeated in the House by 
the enemies of public schools. Two 
years Jience these enemies of the ris- 
ing generation will certainly be elec- 
ted to stayathome. Better and more 
far-seeing men will be chosen as Rep- 
resentatives. Two years hence, mark 
the prediction, Missouri will secure a 
school law inferior to that of no other 
State. 


In the mean time the friends of pop- 
ular education must work as they 
never worked before. A Normal In- 
stitute of from two to four weeks 
should be held in each county. The 
teachers must be trained and the peo- 
ple aroused. B. 


<> 
—_—— 





THE reception and entertainment 
of the Editorial Convention by the 
citizens of Columbia at its last an- 
nual meeting, was so generous and so 
magnificent that it will be forever re- 
membered by all who were fortunate 
enough to be present. 

The editorial fraternity of Missouri 
will not only carry with them pleas- 
ant remembrances of the people, but 
we hope will have some strong words 
to say to their constituents for the 
benefit of the State University. 

Stephens College and Christian Col- 
lege are growing in power and popu- 
lar favor every year, and they are do- 
ing and have done a grand work for 
the State. 

The editors present could see for 
themselves that the State University 
is limited for room, limited in means, 
limited in all its departments. 

It has an able faculty, and deserves 
the best, and Missouri will enrich her- 
self just in proportion as the Legisla- 
ture and the people strengthen the 
State University. 





THE Fall River Line from New 
York to Boston is acknowledged to 
be the most attractive and best route 
between the two cities. 

To those familiar with the magnifi- 
cent mammoth palace steamers, Bris- 
tol and Providence, no word ot com- 
mendation need be said. They com- 
bine so much of luxury, they are so 
safe, so sure and attractive, that no 
other route would be considered. . 

This season a very much larger 
number than usual will go from the 
West to the sea and to the White 
Mountains. To these we would say, 
by all means take the Fall River Line 
from New York to Newport, Fall 
River and Boston. See New York 
Harbor—see Long Island Sound—get 
a sniff of salt water as you round 
Point Judith. Fare as low as by any 





other route. See advertisement. 


Ur to the time of going to press, 
no arrangements for reduced rates of 
fare for teachers visiting the East, 
had been consummated. 

Railroad circles are discussing the 
question, and teachers will get infor- 
mation through the daily papers as 
soon as the rate is settled. 

We shall be glad to render teachers 
outside the city any service we can in 
this direction, or to answer inquiries. 





Mr. JAMES CHARLTON, Gen. Pass. 
Agt. of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, in his letter making a reduction 
of fare for the teachers attending the 
State Association, says: “I have the 
highest respect for their calling, and 
the highest opinion of the service they 
render to the State.” 

Look over the map of the Chicago 
and Alton, from Kansas City direct 
to St. Louis, and from St. Louis di- 
rect to Chicago, to Quincy, Keokuk, 
Pekin and Peoria. ; 

We are glad to chronicle the fact 
that all of the general officers of this 
magnificent line have the “highest 
opinion of the services our teachers 
render the State.” 





ARKANSAS, 


ON. J. L. DENTON, State Su- 

perintendent of Schools, is not 
only hard at work himself, but many 
of the leading teachers, editors, and 
others, are at work with him. 

.A correspondent of the Arkansas 
Democrat writes as follows from Lo- 
noke, Ark.: 

“In order to awaken a new interest 
in the subject of popular education, 
we sent over and invited Hon. J. L. 
Denton, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to visit and address 
us. This he did in his usually prac- 
tical, forcible, pleasant manner. He 
clearly showed that unless we keep 
abreast of the waves of progress we 
will be overwhelmed in their surg- 
ing waters. He showed that educa- 
tion is much 





CHEAPER 

than ignorance; and he facetiously 
reminded us that a town is seldom 
built up by its beautiful or central lo- 
cation, but that it must be done by 
the energy and enterprise of its citi- 
zens, and that one of the principal 
means to this end is a good public 
school. 

Prof. J. M. Fish gave us also an 
able and interesting address at the 
same time. 

He reminded us that people will 
locate where good public schools ex- 
ist, that all classes of business would 
be greatly improved by the establish- 
ment of such a school in our midst, 
and that such an end might easily be 
attained if our 
PUBLIC SPIRITED 
citizens would take the matter ear- 
nestly in hand. He made some inter- 
esting estimates clearly showing that 
education by the public school system 
is much cheaper than by any other. 
He also gave us some excellent advice 
to make our system a success.” 

These addresses will be productive 
of great good in all this section. 





Me 
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Kirksville. The twelfth annual 
session of the State Normal School 
closes June 19th. Hon. B. O. Cowan 
of Oregon, Mo., delivers the annual 
address. The catalogue, now ready, 
will be sent toany address, on receipt 
of a postal card by President J. Bald- 
win. ; 

Princeton. The Mercer county Nor- 
mal-Institute will commence July 15, 
and will continue four weeks. The 
teachers are resolved that Mercer 
shall not be behind any county in the 
State. 

Albany. The Gentry county Nor- 
mal Institute will begin the first week 
in August, and will continue three or 
four weeks. Arrangements are in 
progress to make it a grand success. 


Rockport. W. F. Drake, Princi- 
pal; attendance, 225; five teachers; 
nine months. Nearly every district 
in Atchisow county has a summer 
school. The Normat Institute of four 
weeks, begins July 28th. 

Cape Girardeau. The present ses- 
sion of the State Normal School will 
close June 12th. This session has 
been by far the most prosperous in 
the history of the institution. 

Missouri City. C. L. Ebaugh has 
been elected principal. Clay county 
pays well, and demands the best 
teachers. 

Warrensburg. On the 19th of June 
the State Normal closes a most pros- 
perous session. The same able fac- 
ulty, it is understood, will continue 
in charge. 

ee - 

Now is the time to subscribe fo 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. $1 60 per year. 


Good Things. 


The Blessing of Labor. 





A writer in the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, says: “TI believe that for 
most men more than eight hours’ work 
per day is required for the mainte- 
nance of physical, mental, and moral 
health. LIthink that for most men, 
including operatives, mechanics, far- 
mers and clergymen, more than eight 
hours’ labor per day is necessary, in 
order to keep down and utilize the 
forces of the animal nature and pas- 
sions. I believe that if improvements 


in machinery should discharge men 


from the necessity of laboring more 


than six hours a day, society would 
rot in measureless and fatal animal- 
Ihave worked more than ten 
hours per day during most of my lite, 
and believe it is best for us all to be 
compelled to work. It would be well 
L think, if we could make it impossi- 
ble for an idler to live on the face of 
Religious teachers are not 
for having 
taught that the necessity of labor is 
The world owes most of its 
growth hitherto to men who tried to 
Its 
debt is small to the men who wished 


ism. 


the earth. 
without responsibility 


a curse. 
do as much work as they could. 


to do as little as possible.” 
=. 





SunpAy AFTERNOON for May is 
more than usually full of strong, 
readable articles. We select the fol- 
lowivg.as a specimen: 

“Now the end of all rightly-aimed | 
teaching is to produce symmetry of 
manhood. The loftiest and most per- 
fectly balanced development and ac- 


Recent Literature. we 


READING Book oF ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR 
Youne Pupis. Selections from the 
Standard Literature of England and 
America, By C. W. Leffingwell, D. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. I[879. 
This compilation from the English 


z f all th t in all Classics is intended to provide for young 
tion of a © powers Of mean in & people a variety of reading exercises, and 


their relations within the individual | «: the same time to make them acquaint- 
man and in the relation of man with | eq with the names and works of great au- 


. . | 
other beings—even so comprehensive | thors.” The editor claims to have made 


as this is the final purpose of the most his selections from the writings of recog- 
intelligent teaching. |nized masters, and at the same time to 
The aim of teaching lies in the pu-| have included only such pieces as boys 
pil—in the whole nature of the pupil. | and girls studying the common English 
The success of teaching is not to be| branches can comprehend. The former 
judged by the number of tid-bits of! claim we must recognize as well founded, 
knowledge that the teacher can man-| for the selections are, in the main, excel- 
age as host to scrape together from — ene aeRO, too, makes very sensi- 

: le remarks in his preface, on the princi- 
the various cupboards of human re- ples upon which a reading book should be 
—_ “ne - oe onion compiled. Quoting the remark of Dr. 
ers, but by the appetite, muscularity 


} 
Hill, who, in his *“I'rue Order of Studies” 
aud working force developed in those | says: “The reading books in schools, 
who are fed. 


| which were formerly made up by compil- 
It is plain that in this great final) ations of classic authors, are now too 
purpose of all teaching, the symme- | largely original compositions, or compila- 
try of manhood, the teaching of | tions from inferior writers.” He goes on 
morals and religion must have a pro- | © say that “Such collections of scrap-book 
minent part; and not only a promi- trifles and fugitive pieces, have no literary 
nent, but also a quite thoroughly per- merit, and their use in the class room 
suasive part. For I hold that none of | “TY "° educational purpose. For our 
the faculties of a human being can be potentinms tn epmmiengs G6 me name —_ “9% 
m k - . | best. Let us draw from wells of ‘English 
properly trained without taking his | i ndetiled, rather than sip at every shal- 
whole humanity into the account. low stream. We have 
Not even the action of the senses is 
purely physical, or separate from the 
moral and religious nature. 





‘The old melodious lays 
That softly melt the ages through;’ 
we have in the literature of our mother 
tongue treasures of thought, beauties of 
language, ideals of character, that are no 
less charming to the mind than elevating 
to the soul.” 

As regards the adaptation of the pieces 
to the reader in the district schools, we 
must express a doubt as to his perfect suc- 
cess. ‘The grading is not so close as could 
be desired for use in a graded school. The 
first ten pieces of the book contain a piece 
from Addison that might belong properly 
to the highest book of aseries of readers; 


The human eye under the dissect- 
ing knife is very like the eye of an 
ox; but when in use its seeing is hu- 
man vision, seeing that is as man 
sees. The moral and religious nature 
must be trained in the act of vision 
as well as in the saying of prayers. 
To see aright and give a true and 
accurate report of what is seen fos- 
ters morality—to see in slovenly 
fashion becomes a vice; and habitu- 
ally to make an inaccurate report of | » joye-madrigal from Christopher Marlow, 
the testimony of sight, tends to make} which, though a dainty piece of litera- 
one untrustworthy, or perhaps an ir-| ture, should not, in our opinion, be print- 
reclaimable liar. ed in a school reader; the Nymph’s Reply, 
It is always a responsible act to an- | by Raleigh, is another gem of literature 
swer a question. It is a woble act to| which should be postponed to the time 
stir into existence a good question. | When the pupil studies the history of lite- 
It is the noblest of all by the answer cst a at peeved ap es 
f uestion to lead the soul toward | Gi#"*s, and the story of Goliath, wouk 
ae ery the ieuth ® oes. ‘bers properly conse tng Fourth reader; 0 etlec- 
“| tion from Gray and one from Cowper are 
teacher then ought to learn the art of 


“s quite simple in their subject but difficult 
the true Socratic method. Often to in their poetic treatment. We all know 
call for an answer to a question of 


hew difficult it would be to make a child 
one’s own, is to startle the soul from 


understand the description of a quite fa- 
its sleep in the thicket and send it off 
upon the track of search for food to 
satisfy its deathless hunger. 

The second stage of the passage 
from ignorance to knowledge, accord- 
ing to the great Greek, was reached 
when the soul knew that it did not 
know. 

Now every human soul has its ques- 
tions; some things it is curious to| 
know. A large part of its great bus-| 
iness in life is to ask questions. 

The art of teaching consists in start- 
ing the right questions and urging} 
them along the track of inquiry to-| 
ward their goal in finding the truth. 

The power to stimulate and then to 
direct inquiry, is no small part of the 
genuine didactic art.” 











Dr. Johnson. 


upon the youthful imagination. 


teacher. 
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miliar object, if it was made in the style of 


The song of Marion’s Men, which is the 
remaining one of the first ten pieces, is 
too much of a recherche character to seize 


But this fault, if itis to pass for a fault, 
can be easily remedied by the judicious 


We welcome this book as an excellent 
addition to the selection of poetry com- 
| piled by Misses Brackett and Eliot, and 
published by Messrs.“G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Devoted to 
their widest 


Yearly subscription, $4.00. McCalla & 


The May number of this excellent peri- 
odical contains its usual amount of inter- 


esting scientific matter. It opens with an 
article on the destructive nature of the 
boring sponge, by Professor John A. Ry- 
der. In 1871 a vessel laden with marble 
was sunk in Long Island Sound, and ac- 
cording to Prof. Verrill, the boring sponge 
has penetrated the exposed parts of the 
blocks for a depth of two to three inches 
from the surface. This same sponge has 
eroded the limestone cliffs along the Med- 
iterranean Sea west of Greece, so that it 
presents a jagged aspect, giving it a pe- 
culiar and often attractive appearance. 
Large beds of shells of dead mollusks 
have been disintegrated by the action of 
this sponge. It is supposed that the 
sponge bores into the limestone by means: 
of emitting a corrosive fluid which dis- 
solves the stone and allows it to mingle 
with the sea water. 

Professor Haldeman of the University 
of Pennsylvania, writes an article on the 
arrow-heads that possess unsymmetric 
forms. He concludes that they were not 
used for arrows but for spear heads and 
knives. Other articles in this number 
treat of the Mesozoic Sandstone of the 
Atlantic slope; of the Indian Graves in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania; of the pe- 
culiar fishes on the Coast of California. 
An interesting amount of miscellany is 
given in the general notes, 


PoOESIE FUER Haus UND SCHULE. A Col- 

lection of German Poems for use in 
Schools and Families. Selected and ar- 
ranged by L. R. Klemm. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue. 


Professor Klemm of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
the editor of this neat collection of Ger- 
man poetry. He has edited a series of 
German reading books, in eight volumes, 
for the use of schools, and now he comes 
witha final volume, as it were, for the 
more advanced readers. That Mr. Klemm 
has a correct idea of the function of the 
contents of his book, the following quota- 
tion from the preface wil] show: 

“Classical poems and wise sayings,when 
memorized, serve the child as bright stars 
which afterward will illumine its care. 
strewn course through life; they offer 
comfort, strength and instruction, in all 
situations, give encouragement for a deep- 
er search among the charming treasures 
of literature. Goethe’s maxim: ‘One 
should read at least one good poem a day” 
ought not to be forgotten. Beautiful pre- 
cepts and truths, expressed in good poe- 
try, will ever exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence, and young and old will enjoy them, 
as though they were their own thoughts.” 
“That which gives nourishment to the 
soulin its inmost depths, the mother’s 
milk so to speak, of the soul, are those 
deep, ever-vivid recollections of yeuth. 
He who is void of these, is lacking the 
very fountain of true devotion.” (This is 
from Auerbach). Diesterweg, the great 
German educational reformer, says of the 
recollections of youth, which act upon 
and enliven the deepest strata of man’s in- 
ner life: ‘“The powerful and indelible effect 
of impressions the mind gaing while 
young, may be proven by this one general 
experience, that while in the memory of 
an old man, all events of his manhood 
vanish, those of his childhood remain 
vivid and bright. A person of advanced 
age, goes to school in his mid-day dreams. 
His school time isa bright, sunny spot, in 
his life.”’ 

“Nothing seems to take root so well in 
the memory of energetic persons, aside 
from impressions of school events and ex- 
periences, as poetry which seized upon 
and delighted the young soul, chained it 


with unbreakable fetters to its impres- 
sions, and fixed upon it indelibly images 
and tints which never fade.” 
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Bogomil Goltz says: ‘He who often re- 
views and keeps fresh his childhood in 
heart, gives new strength to the very 
ground-work of human nature, namely, 
to the idyllic and divine era of his life.” 
THE ScHoot GarDEN. By Dr. Schwab, 


Director of the Vienna Military Gym- 
nasium, ete. Translated by Mrs. Hor- 





ace Mann. New York: M. L. Holbrook, 
13 and 15 Laight Street. Price by mail, 
50 cents. 


Within a few years the idea has gradu- 


many educators that the rising genera- 
tion must be educated by labor as well as 
study. Freebel, with his kindergarten, 
gave this thought a great impulse, and 
now children in thousands of kindergar- 
tens all over Europe and America are 
trained in their earliest years by organized 
play and work; and under the hands of 
good kindergarteners these children learn 
to use their hands and hmbs and mind in 
a way that preparés them when older to 
use them profitably and joyously in the 
work of life. 

“The School Garden” takes up the same 
idea and adapts it to older children as they 
are found inall our public and private 
schools after they have left the kindergar- 
ten. In France, Austria and Sweden it is 
no longer an experiment. In France, we 
are told, there are already thousands of 
schools with gardens attached to them, 
under the care ot a qualified teacher. 

In Sweden every school house has its 
garden, and the unsightly school houses 
and yards of America would be looked 
upon there as a disgrace. In Cambridge, 
Mass., the experiment has also been tried, 
and Mrs. Mann writes that it made the 
children as happy as they could be, and 
some of the boys even laid down on the 
grass lawn they had made and actually 
hugged and kissed it. 

This little book by Dr. Schwab, transla- 
ted by Mrs. Horace Mann, is intended to 
awaken an interest in school gardens, and 
make them in America what they have be- 
come in Europe, a highly prized educa- 
tional force. 


Dr. Maacoun, President of Iowa Col- 
lege, says of the Normal School of Lan- 
guages,» conducted by Prof. Cohen, at 
Grinnell, Iowa: 

“No one can be found who has been in 
attendance who is not to the utmost de- 
gree enthusiastic over the skill, vigor, and 
ability of the instructors, the pleasantness 
of the methods employed, the ease and 
satisfaction with which attainments have 
been made. and the enjoyableness of the 
school. All were loath to break up and 
go to their homes, many declaring it the 
happiest six weeks they could remember. 
The result in the colloquial mastery of the 
languages taught has been very surpris- 
ing. Educators and others from abroad 
have looked in from time to time upon the 
various classes, and have found everything 
to interest and delight them. Some of 
these have already given their impressions 
to the public in very earnest and cordial 
terms, and others will.” 


We are indebted to Mr. George Collins 
Levey fora copy of the “Illustrated Aus- 
tralian News,” which contains a series of 
engravings representing the more impor- 
tant buildings, manufactories, and works 
at Melbourne, and some of the other towns 
of Victoria, Australia. Among them will 
be founn a view of Melbourne, and of the 
buildings nowin course of construction 
for the International Exhibition, which is 
to be opened at that city on the first day 
of October, 1880. 

The newspaper also contains a short but 


lish, of the Colony, its history, its climate, 
its institutions, and the advantages which 
it offess to colonists. 

Mr. Thomas B. Hill, at Melbourne, Act- 
ing Secretary, will be glad to send copy 
of the regulations on application to him. 





Lirr’s Promisz To Pay.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of a novel entitled ‘“Life’s 
Promise to Pay,” the work of the gifted 
pen of Miss Clara Conway of Memphis. 
In the brief space ailotted to us, it is an 
agreeable duty to invite attention to the 
many beautiful passages that jewel its 
pages. During its perusal we have been 
unconsciously carried through fields of 
thought fresh with the gems of morning 
dew. The characters are drawn from Na- 
ture’s own gallery, are there are but few 
of us who have not met just such people 
as have been delineated in the book before 
us. 

We commend it in a more especial man- 
ner to the great army of teachers, as a 
fountain from which they may drink, im- 
bibing a truer perception and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the sacredness of the duties 
they owe the little ones under their charge. 
They will gather from its pages fresh 
truths clothed in chaste and elegant lan- 
guage. 

To the people of her State, the splendid 
genius of Miss Conway is too well known 
torequire more than a passing notice at 
our hands. We can promise to the reader 
a leisure well and profitably spent in the 
perusal of *Life’s Promise to Pay.” 

The price is $1.50, and copies of the book 
may be had by addressing W. A. Harri- 
son, Union City, who is the general agent 
for West Tennessee. Ss. 


Putnam’s Art HAND-BOOKS, edited by 
Susan M. Carter, Superintendent of the 
Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, are 
so cheap, so useful, and so suggestive with- 
al, that they ought to have a large sale. 
So far we have received and can strongly 
recommend the following: 

1. “Sketching from Nature.’”’ By Thos. 
Rowbotham. Repridted from the 38th 
English Edition. 27 illustrations. 16mo, 
boards. 50 cents. 

2. *‘Landscape Painting in Oil Colors.” 
By W. Williams. Reprinted from the 34th 
English Edition. 16mo, boards. 50c. 

3. “Flower Painting.’”? By Mrs. Wm, 
Duffield. Reprinted from the 12th Eng- 
lish Edition. 12 illustrations. 16mo, 
boards. 

4, “Figure Drawing.” 
gall. 

5. “An Artistic Treatise on the Human 
Figure.’ By Henry Warren, President of 
London Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, 
New York. 


By C. H. Wei- 


Dervorrs D’Eco.iers Errancers RECUE- 
ILLIS A L’Exposition UNIVERSELLE DE 
Parts (1878). Et mis en ordre par MM, 
De Bagnaux, Berger, Brouard, Buisson 
et Detodon. Paris: Librairie Hachette 
et Cie. 

This work contains selections from the 
exercises of pupils which were sent to 
Paris from different countries. Among 
them are shown illustrations of the work 
that is done in the schools of Japan, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Hungary, Luxemburg, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Canada, and the 
United States. 

It is a valuable addition to the other 
works published by M. Buisson, the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, 
during the present year, to illustrate the 
progress of education in various parts of 
the world. It is copiously illustrated with 





interesting account in French and Eng- 


tabular statements and plans, 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons add to their an- 
nouncements for the Spring season: 

“Roman Days,” by the distinguished 
Swedish author, Viktor Rydberg. The 
volume embodies the results of careful 
historical studies, and gives some legend- 
ary matters not heretofore brought for- 
ward. The art criticisms are the work of 
‘a poet and scholar; the brief historical 
and topographical sketches those of a 
clear-headed philosopher and eager trav- 
eler, a quick observer, a man of general 
and thorough culture. The book is a 
picturesque mosaic of the many brilliant, 
sober, gay, comic, dramatic, tragic, poet- 
ic, vulgar elements that make up the past 
history of that wonderful city and the 
physiognomy it bears to-day. ‘The vol- 
ume will contain 12 large plates, repre- 
senting famous works of art. 

“Woman the Stronger,” a novel by a 
new author. 

“A Bundle of Papers,” a series of es- 
says and sketches, by Paul Liagvolle. 

“The Normal and Pathological Histol- 
ogy of the Eye,” by A. Alt, M.D. With 
a large number of elaborate illustrations. 
This will be published simultaneously in 
Wiesbaden and New York. 

The new “Cedarcroft” edition of Bayard 
Taylor’s Novels, comprising: Hannah 
Thurston, John Godfrey’s Fortunes, Jo- 
seph and his Friend, The Story of Ken- 
nett, and Beauty and the Beast. These 
will be tastefully bound in tinted boards, 
and will be issued at the reduced price of 
$1.25 per volume. 

In the April number of  Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Mr. William EK. Griflis, long a 
resident of Japan, gives under the title of 
“A Bit of Old Satsuma,” an interesting 
account of the manufacture of this fam- 
ous ware. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have now 
ready four volumes in the new edition of 
Mr. Gladstone’s works, which is entitled 
“Gleanings of Past Years.” ‘The four 
volumes are known as ‘I'he Cabinet and 
Constitution,” ‘Personal and Literary,” 
“Historical and Speculative,” and **For- 


g ” 
eign. 


Hovuauton, Oscoop & Co. have issued 
the sixth volume of Joseph Cook’s ‘*Mon- 
day Lectures.”’ It is devoted to the sub- 
jectof Marriage, and contains ten lectures, 
all of which were delivered in Boston 
during the winter of 1877-8. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMILES, who has done so 

much to place before the public the best 
examples of honest, conscientious labor, 
and successful effort, has rare'ty given to 
the youth of the country a better incen- 
tive to manly struggles than in the narra- 
tive of ‘Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist.” ‘The book is as 
entertaining as a novel. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have recent- 
ly published two books of much interest 
to the student of Roman history and lite- 
rature. They are “Early Rome,” by W. 
Shue, and “History of Roman Literature,” 
by C. T. Cruthwell. Both these works 
are marked by sound and careful scholar- 
ship. The first is even too noticeably dis- 
tinguished by the critical spirit, as the au- 
thor finds little to believe in what but a 
short time since was currently received as 
undoubted history. 





Every minister would do well to secure 
a copy of Bishop Simpson’s ‘Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching.” They are unusu- 
ally suggestive in their hints, and are no- 
ticeable for vigor and freshness of thought 





HovucutTon, Oscoop & Co. have now 
ready new editions of Carlyle’s and Mon- 
taigne’s essays. 





Cor, T. W. Hiaernson, ina recent lec- 
ture on “Literature in a Republic,” stated 
that such was the difficulty of bringmg a 
new word into the language, that at the 
present time there were only seven words 
to be found in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary which were not also in Worces- 
ter’s. 


Dean MERIVALE, the historian, has re- 
cently delivered four lectures on **Early 
Church History,” which will soon be pub- 
lished in this country by Randolph & Co. 
They treat of Ambrose of Milan, St. Au- 
gustine, Leo the Great, and St. Gregory. 

THE MarTHeEmaticaL Visitor. — ‘he 
third number, edited and published by 
Artemas Martin, M. A., member of the 
London Mathematical Society, is received. 

This number is a quarto bound in pa- 
per, containing 36 pages of closely print- 
ed matter, consisting of problems and so- 
lutions—56 problems were proposed Jast 
year, and those problems and their solu- 
tions are given in full in the present num- 
ber. In addition thereto, 60 problems 
classed as junior and senior problems are 
proposed for solution in No. 4. The solv- 
ed as wellas the unsolved problems are 
well selected, a part of which will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to all classes of 
mathematical readers. The price of the 
“Visitor” is 50 cents, and back numbers 
can be supplied. ‘ 

Every teacher of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and of the more advanced 
branches of mathematics, ought to have 
‘a copy of this publication. Many of the 
solutions are worth ten times the price of 
the annual. All orders promptly filled by 
addressing Artemas Martin, Erie, Penn. 


AT a recent meeting of the Goethe Club 
of New York, which Col. 'T. W. Higgin- 
son addressed, high praise was given to 
the lecturer, as the first of American es- 
sayists, and the opinion was even express- 
ed, though with some little hesitation, 
that he had not a superior in the English 
language. 

This latter laudation we will have to 
take as a somewhat extravagant one, but 
he certainly has not a superior if an equal 
in the ranks of essay writers in this coun- 
try. 


WANDERINGS IN ParaGonra; or Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters, is one of the 
latest publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
It is a very entertaining account of adven- 
ture in aland certainly as little known as 
any upon the face of the earth. 


THE series of ‘‘Englishmen of Letters,” 
published by Harper & Bro’s, now con- 
tains biographies of Samuel Johnson, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Walter Scott, Perey B. Shel- 
ley, David Hume, Oliver Goldsmith, and 
Daniel Defoe. 


WiLp Lire IN A SOUTHERN Country, 
published by Roberts Bros., is a capital 
description of free out-door life, and ought 
to be popular at this season, when books 
of nature are the ones most frequently in 
demand. 

Henry Hort & Co. have just published 
Symond’s ‘Renaissance of Italy; The Fne 
Arts.” The book is of English origin, 
and has been received in that country with 
warm commendation. The Academy calls 
it the most comprehensive and most im- 
portant essay on Italian art which has yet 





as well as a ¢apital literary dress, 


been written in the English language, 
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Wuire Mountains Excursion. — The 
third annual Detroit “Evening News” ex- 
cursion to the White Mountains will leave 
Detroit July 7th. The round trip, of over 
2,000. miles (which will include Quebec and 
the seashore), will cost but $25. Tickets 
good for 45 days. Full particulars may 
be obtained by sending stamp to W. H. 
Brearley, office of the Detroit “Evening 
News.” 





Tuat daylight ride over the mountains 
which The Vandalia Line to New York 
throws in without extra charge, is to be 
made specially attractive and beautiful 
thisseason. ‘The horse-shoe bend is to be 
illuminated at night, so that it can be seen 
as distinctly as in the day time. 

The “war” is over, but The Vandalia 
Line, with its through cars on all trains, 
its splendid management and equipment, 
can afford to, and does beat them all. 

THROUGH coaches are now run daily 
each way between Columbus, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, via the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis and Vandalia Roads, and Hotel 
cars and Pullman sleepers through to New 
York, Washington and Philadelphia, di- 
rect, without change. The Vandalia is the 
shortest, quickest, and most direct route. 





TEACHERS WaNTED in every county in 
Northern Missouri, to sell TH Cyc.or- 
zp1a OF Epucation. Every teacher, 
school officer, minister, S. S. worker and 
parent wants it. Address with stamp for 
reply. E. R. Bootu, Sedalia, Mo. 

2-5 6 





FITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 
627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
Inventor of Statuary Photographs. Was 
awarded a‘medal at the Paris Exposition. 





Tuer CycLopxpi1a OF EpucATION, re- 
cently published by E. Steiger of New 
York, should be in the hands of every ed- 
ucator in the State. It is not a luxury 
only but a necessity to the school officer 
and the parent as well as the teacher. 

Prof. Booth, (see advertisement in an- 
other column) has been appointed agent 
for Missouri, and we predict for it the 
greeting that it has received wherever in- 
troduced. 19-5 6 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPP. 
Editoys Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. Since the board of directors receive 
no pay for their services, if they subscribe 
for any paper containing the official rul- 
ings and decisions of this department, to 
aid them in their work, we think they 
have the right to pay for the same from 
the contingent fund. 

2. Section 1769 of the code of 1873, was 
repealed by Chapter 57, of the Fifteenth 
General Assembly. Hence, the authority 
to collect a fee of one dollar as compensa- 
tion fora private examination, has been 
abolished. 

3. To authorize the issuing of bonds for 
any purpose,—even to redeem outstanding 
bonds,—a vote of the electors is necessary. 
See sections 1821-2, 8. L. 1876. 

4, The examination papers of applicants 
for certificates become a part of the rec- 
ords of the County Superintendent’s office 
and"cannot be removed. Such papers are 
open to inspection at reasonable times, for 
proper purposes, by the applicant, or by 
other parties, with the consent of the ap- 
plicant. 

5. In hearing appeal cases, county su- 
perintendents have no judicial powers, 


SS 






BRENMORE. 
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ADAM BiUAEKEE!, Proprictor. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


Newly Furnished, Large Rooms, Elegant Table. 


Street 


Cars pass the door to and from depot. Charges to suit 


the times. Stop over! 











hence they cannot determine the legal ex- 
istence of a corporation, but may, on. sat- 
isfactory evidence, recognize the de facto 
existence of such corporation. 

Des Mowves, May. 1879. 





Arkansas Official Department. 





OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, } 
Little Rock, May 21. 1879. f 
To the Public School Officers and Teachers: 
Through the kindness and liberality of 
Rev. Dr. Sears, general agent of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund, I have succeeded 
in engaging the services of Prof. John J. 
Ladd of Virginia, for the Normal District 
Institutes required by section fifteen of 
the school law. He will arrive at Little 
Rock on the 16th of August, and remain 
in the State for several months. He is a! 
scholarly gentleman, a forcible and attrac- 
tive speaker, entirely familiar with the ma- 
chinery of public schools, and thoroughly 
conversant with the latest and best meth- | 
ods of teaching. Ina private letter to me | 
Dr. Sears says: | 
“Prof. Ladd is many-sided, lively, in-| 
spiring, and a valuable and safe guide. | 
He belongs to the present age as to all | 
school improvements.” | 
Distinguished educators and speakers 
are under promise to deliver addresses, 
and assist in making the Institutes occa- 
sions of interest and profit. I sincerely 
trust that I shall have your hearty co-ope- | 
ration in this important department ofed- 
ucational effort. Iam in correspondence 
with County Examiners, and will publish 
places and dates at an early day. 
Very respectfully, Jas. L. DENTON, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





| 
Nebraska Official. | 
| 


When a district, at the annual meeting, 
votes to have school at a particular season | 
of the year, the time cannot be legally 
changed at a subsequent special meeting. | 

When a treasurer of a school distriet is 
re-elected he should give a new bond; the 
old one is not sufficient. 

The County Superintendent is not au-; 
thorized to administer the oath, but in 
disputed points connected with the divis- | 
ion of a district he may require affidavits 
of certain facts to be made before a mag- 
istrate. 

It is not the province of school officers 
to pass upon the constitutionality of laws; | 
the proper thirg to do is to carry out the | 
law until it isdeclared unconstitutional by 
the courts. 


a 


I think a district treasurer should re- | 





fuse to pay out money for a building | 





which is located on ground for which the 
board has no title. 

If two members of a school board pur- 
chase furniture on credit without notify- 
ing the third member to be present when 
the business is done, the district is not 
bound, and the seller must look to the in- 


dividuals making the purchase. 


A school district board has no legal au- 
thority to compromise with the bonds- 
men of a defaulting treasurer; and a vole 
of the district will not give them such au- 
thority. 

When at the annual meeting one or more 
new officers are elected, who do not file 


| their acceptances for several days, the old 


board can go on and hire teachers or do 
anything that the new officers could do 


| if they had filed their acceptances at once. 


This till ten days after the annual meeting. 
Territory in one county may be united 
to a district in another, without reorgan- 
izing the old district. 
S. R. Tuompson, State Supt. 


~<a 
—_— 


THE Grand Opening Day at Man- 
hattan Beach has been fixed for June 
14, this season. We are indebted to 
Austin Corbin, Esq., President, for 
an invitation to be present. 

We wish every reader of this jour- 
nal would send for a circular eniitled 
“Manhattan Beach; What to See 
There.”’ 





* 


The American 





Journal of Education. 


‘T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 
RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 


| what our teachers and school officers 


are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide foi 


| the more prompt and liberal payment 


of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 


| States. 


N.B.—Remittances must be made 
by Pest Office orders or registered 


| letters, or draft on this city. We are 


responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


State University 
OF IOWA. 
At lowa City. 


This institution embraces the following De- 
partments: 

A Collegiate Department, with a four years 
course of study. 

A Law Department, with one year or two 
year course of study. 

A Medical Department, with two years course 
of lectures. 

Students of either department have the privi- 
lege ot free admission to the lectures and exer- 
cises of other departments. 

The Collegiate Department embraces a School 
of Letters and_a School of Science. Degrees 
conferred are Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, and Civil Engi- 
neer, according to the course of study pursued 
at the student’soption. A course of tures in 
Didactics is given the senior class. 

The next Schoel Year begins September 17th, 
1879, and ends June 23d, 1830 

Tuition Fee. Incidental expenses, $3.33 to 
seat perterm. This year is divided into three 

8 


rms. 

The Law Department (founded 1865) begins its 
fifteenth year September 17th, and ends June 22, 
1830. The regular course is compheted in a sin- 
gle year, with the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
which admits to the bar of Iowa. (see Code, 
sec. 209). An advanced course, occupying a 
second pong is open to graduates and others, 
and entitles those who complete it to a certificate 
of special proficiency. 

Tuition $50 per “y- or $20 perterm. Further 
information may be obtained by addressing Wil- 
liam G@. Hammond, Chancellor of Law Depart- 


ment. 

The Medical Department (founded 1870). The 
regular course of lectures begins October 2d, 
1879, and ends March 3d, 1880. Two courses en- 
title the student to examination for the degree of 
Dector of Medicine. 

"Lecture fees, $20 for the course. Matricula- 
tion fee, $5. Demonstrator’s ticket, $10. Ex- 
amination fee, $25. No charge for material. For 
further information address Dr. E. F. Clapp, 
Secretary of Medical Faculty. 

The Homoeopathie Medical Department, (or- 
ganized 1866), begins ite regular course of lec- 
tures Octover 7th, 1879, and ends March 2d, 1880, 
Lecture fees, $20. Demonstrator’s fees, $10. 
Matriculation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. Two 
eourses entitle the student to examinaiion for the 
degree of Doctorof Medicine. 

or further information apply to Dr. A. C. 
Cowperthwait, Dean of the Faculty. 

_ Students who cannot enter upon a full course 
in the Collegiate Department will find abundant 
opportunity to pursue a partial course. 

The Institution is maintained for the benefit of 
young men and young women of the State, and 
ts doors are open to men and women in actual 
life, who may desire to avail themselves, for a 
limited period, of the benefits of Library, Cabi- 
net or Lectures. 

It is the purpose of the University to establish 
a Post Graduate Course in special studies. 

Iowa City is a pleasant and very healthful res- 
idence, and thecost of living is remarkably low. 
The city contains about 8000 inhabitants, and am- 
ple a are offered for board in any 
form desired, or for renting rooms and house- 
keeping. Board in families with rooms varies 
from $2.50 to $5 per week, according to the ac- 
commodations, table and extras furnished. 

Board in clubs may be had, without rooms, as 
low as $1.50 per week. Rooms may be rented 
from 50 cents per week upward. All expenses 
of living are in the student’s own control. The 
University has no boarding heuse. 

For catalogue containing fall informatien as 
to course of study and expenses, address 

J.L. PICKARD, 
12-56 President. 





Schools for Teachers 
ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education. 
(Established in 1874] 


MESSRS. KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Western Publishers of the National and New Eng- 
and Journals of Education, desire to announce 
that they have greatly increased their facilities 
for securing positions for teachers, and for sup- 
plying schools with superintendents, principals 
and assistants. 

Their calls come not only from public schools, 
but from academies, seminaries, and colleges, 
and are for teachers of every grade, from the 
primary to the city superintendent and college 
professor. 

The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois; Prest. J. L. 
Pickard, Iowa; Hon. A. D. White, New York; 


Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana; Prof. G. E. Pat- 
rick, Kansas; Prof. H. P. Eddy, Ohio. 
Correspondence from school officers and teach- 
ers is invited. Circulars and peaSentten forms 
will be sent upon request. Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. Sr Randolph and La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 








ORGANS sis 7st 20 aly, O88 Bk 
Great bargains. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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THEE GREAT SUMMER SCEOOTL, 
OF 
Hlocution, Oratory and Rhetoric, 
Under the auspices of Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


Qpens June 24, 1879, and Continues Four Weeks. 


This will afford rare opportunities for students, Teachers, Ministers, Lawyers and 
speakers and writers generally. The exercises will be healthful and delightful. 

For three weeks of this time the classes in Elocution and Oratory will be under 
the instruction of the distinguished elocutionist, ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, now President 
of Northern Illinois College, author of ‘Lessons in Elocution,” *‘Drill Book,” etc. 
Of Prof. Griffith’s pre-eminent abilities and success as a teacher, lecturer, and practi- 
cal elocutionist, it would seem superfluous to speak. 

The classes in Composition, Rhetoric and Proof-reading, will be under the _in- 
struction of Prest. G. I’. Carpenter, assisted by other members of the Faculty. Ele- 
mentary and advanced classes will be formed in these important and delightful stud- 
ies. Special attention will be given to the subject of preparing a tor the 
printer, proof-reading, etc. Students may devote their entire time to either Elocution 
or Rhetoric, or they may divide their time between the two. In either case the tui- 
tion has been placed at $6 for the course. The Normal, Commercial and Musical De- 
partments of the College, and special classes in Science, Languages, &c., will continue 
their sessions during theSummer. Tuition very low. Boarding at. from $2 to $3.25 
per week. For circulars or catalogues address M. P. Givins, Sec’y, or 

12-6 G. T. CARPENTER, President. 








NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


OH AU T All | UA Will begin at CHAUTAUQUA, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., 


Thursday, July 17, and close on Thursday, Aug. 28, 1879. 


Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “ Natural Method.” 


The corps of instructors will include, 
Prof. T. T. TIMAYENIS, Ph.D., of the “ Hellenic Institute,” N. Y., (1481 Broadway,) in Greek. 
Miss EMMA M. HALL, A.M., of the Detroit High School, Detroit, Mich., in Latin. 
Prof. J. H. WORMAN, A.M., of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., in German, 
Prof. A. LALANDE, M.A., of the Sauveur School of Languages, in French. 
Rev. S. M. VAIL, D.D., of the “ Chautauqua Assembly,” in Hebrew. 
Prof. JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., of ‘Drew Theological Seminary,” in New Testament Greek. 
Prof. BERNHARD MAIMON, of the “ Oriental Institute,” Chicago, in Oriental Languages. 
Prof. A. S. COOK, of “ Rutger’s College,” in Anglo-Saxon. 

[For Professors of Spanish, Italian, etc., see special programme. ] 


THE TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 
A “ Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from July 17 to August 2, with Converaazioné 


conducted by Pror. Preps, of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. ALDEN, of New York, J. W. Dickinson, Esq., of Boston, 
Pror. Bearb, of Pennsylvania and other eminent educators. 


[For particulars, see special programme. ] 


Irs RS. 
During the Session of the Chautauqua School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, Philological, His- 


torical, Scientific, and Theological Subjects, by the Professors of the School, and also by eminent lecturers present 
at the Annual “Chautauqua Assembly,” Aug. 5-21. Among the lecturers announced are Josera Cook, of Boston, 
Dr. Hover, of Princeton, and Bisuop Simpson, of Philadelphia. We shall combine study with recreation. Our 
place of meeting on Chautauqua Lake cannot be surpassed for healthfulness and for beauty of scenery. 


Board will be brought down to the lowest possible figure—from $5 to $8 per week. 


For CATALOGUES giving full particulars, address 
Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


Chureh Seats. 


[REVERSIBLE]. 
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Rev. A. R. WINFIELD writes us as follows: 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. My Dear Sir: 








After so long a time, and 


having had the best opportunity for thoroughly testing your “Gothic Re- 
versible Settee,” for churches, 
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I take pleasure in saying that our people, as well as myself, are greatly 
pleased with them. I can recommend them strongly as a very cheap seat, 
a very comfortable seat, a very durable seat, and where the church is used 
‘for Sunday School purposes, they are, without exception, the best seat for 
‘both purposes, I have ever seen or used. I take pleasure also in saying 
‘that you filled the order promptly, and I found everything to be, in all re- 
spects, exactly as you represented it. You are at liberty to refer any one 
‘wishing church furniture to me at any time, and I shall recommend your 
‘house as every way reliable, prompt, and satisfactory. 
Very truly yours, A. R. WINFIELD, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


For circular of Church Seats, Pulpits, Blackboards for Sunday Schools, 
‘Court House Seats, &c., write direct and address with stamp for reply, 
J- B. MER 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Longe will be held in three places; namely ,New 
England, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The New England School will meet again at Amherst College; 
the Pennsylvania one at Lafayette College; the Ohio School at the University of Wooster. 

My purpose in establishing this year three schools is to promote the reformation of teaching the 
languages by acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method. Instructors of intelli- 
gence and originality are greatly needed in this new fleld. Yet, very iew educators understand the 
working and the spirit of the Natural Method, as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions 
on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions and in newspaper articles. 

The three schools will be under my direction; the ablest teachers in the Natural Method will as- 
sist me in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ class in French, Latin, and Greek at 
the three Normal 8chools. 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be tanght at Amherst; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College and in the Ohio School. 

The session of each school will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette Coteus 
School on July 1, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst School on July 15, where I shall stay the 
six weeks. The Wooster University Schoel will commence on July 29; at this school I shall be 

resent the last two weeks of the session. For board address Mr. E. Ss. Sng nang Mass; 

r. A. N. Hagerty, 41 McCartney Street, Easten, Penn; Mr. John McClellan, oster, Ohio. 

The programme was ready March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 


L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, O. 
WEMPLE & BRON HEIM, 


Art Publishers, 


Salesroom, 79 White Street. Factory, 536, 538 and 540 
Pearl Street, New York. 

We are able tu offer to the trade Floral Illuminated and Pictorial Cards in large va- 
rieties, adapted for Holiday, Birthday, Advertising Cards, and many other purposes. 
We make a specialty of the most attractive Sunday School and Day School Reward 
Cards at prices which offer great inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and 
they are recommended to apply for our goods at their Booksellers’ and Stationers’. 

In finish and quality our goods are equal to the finest imported, and lower in price 


than the best American. In introducing ourselves to the trade as Art Publishers, we 
would state that we shall constantly increase our varieties and shall _ many 
novelties. Write us, and say you saw this advertisement in this journal. 


Western Normal School of Languages. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second session will commence July 8, 1879, 
and continue six weeks. 


German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘*Natural Method.” Its 
aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors 
with the ‘“‘Natural Method” of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 
Persons desiring further information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. After May 21, Mr. F. W. Reep, Sec’y, Grinnell, Iowa. 
12-3 8 HENRY COHN. 

















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


fe ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Thalheimer’s Histories. RAILWAY. 
In compliance with a demand for separate THE SHORT LINE 


histories ef the early Eastern Monarchies, of | And positively the best route from 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of Thalheim- | $t. IuOuis 
er’s Manual of Ancient History, in three Parts, —TO— 
viz: : 

1. Thalheimer’s History of Early| WaShDwville, Tenn., 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. Where it connects for all points ‘ 


2. Thalhei "s Hist rG > 
6S cet eee’! SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, Cha Including 
65 cts. Introductoryjand sample copy prices. Atl ttanooga, Decatur, 

The first embraces the Pre-classical Period anta, Huntsville, 
and that of Persian Ascendency. —— Montgomery, 

The second, Greece and the Macedonian Em- eScris A Mobile, 
pires. Brunswick, New Orleans 

The third, }Rome as Kingdom, Republic and| 5#¥#0nah, Knoxville, 
Empire. Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive | C#rleston, Lynchburg, 


for the Academic and University Course. Lib-| Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmont,tax, orm- 
erally illustrated with accurate maps. Large | '"* the 


8vo., full cloth. CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 
Andrews’ Geology. etween these points and St. Louis. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
for the Interior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL, | 5°f #84 Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- | “8° Of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., to Nashville without change. No other line can 
cloth, 283 pp. 432 illustrations. offer this accommodation. 

The distinctive feature of this work is its lim- This is the best route for 

itations. It is designed for students and readers Belleville, Shawneetown . 


of ké@ interior States, and, consequently, for And all points in Southern Illinois 
such has its chief references to home Geology. It is the only line for : 


By thus limiting the scope of the work, it is be- 
. EVANSVILLE 


lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
be made than if far more were attempted. And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 








Cincinnati and New York: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 





sag og od and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. 


J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 13 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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CHICAGO & ALTON 


‘RAILROAD LINES. 





SS 


Chicago, Kansas City and Denver Short Line. 
| Springfield and St. Louis Short Line. 
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BOOMING! | 


A NEW LINE! 


NEVVT CARS! 


New Track! 


Steel Rails! | 


From,.St. Louis to Kansas City. 


From Chicago to Kansas City. 


L.ccok at the Map! 


The most competent judges pr 
nounce this new line of the Chicag 
& Alton Railroad, from 

St. Louis to Kansas City 


THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


A glance at the map will show for both ladies and gentlemen, be-| 


some of its many advantages. 


It is the only continuous line un- 


0- | 
o chair cars are built expressly for this 


| you a choice of routes to all points 
/north and east of Chicago and north, 
east and south of St. Louis, and car- 
ry you through without change of 
‘cars on its own line from Kansas 
City to Chicago and St. Louis. 

It runs new and elegant smoking 
cars, fitted up specially for the pur- 
pose. 

Its day coaches are luxurious, and 
for style and comfort, are unequaled 
in the West. 


THE NEW ROLLING STOCK 
|may be best described in the words 


of an old railroader, 
immense.” 


as ‘practically 





The company will run on each train 
the finest reclining palace cars ever 
| built, furnished with Horton’s patent 
reclining chairs, which for perfect 
comfort are unsurpassed. These new 


jroad, are finished in oak and ma- 
hogany, and superbly decorated ; and 
in addition to the usual convenien- 
ces, have elegant 


| 
| 
i 


| TOILET ROOMS 


sides the cosiest of smoking apart- 
ments, upholstered in Russia leather. | 


der one management between Kausas | 


City and Chicago. 


fe NO EXTRA CHARGE 


[ 
these cars, which are free to all pas- 


sengers holding first-class tickets. 


The whole train, baggage cars, day | 
coaches, reclining-chair palace cars, 
Pullman sleepers and smoking cars, 
are whirled along from St. Louis to | 
Kansas City without change of any 
class of cars, making the fastest time 
ever made between the Future Great 
and the hill-side city on the Kaw. 


Passengers over the main line of 
the Chicago & Alton know how 
smoothly cars ride on that track. The | 
track of the 


NEW ROAD 


from Mexico to Kansas City is its 
superior in that respect. ‘The open- 
ing of the new line was deferred by 
the management until such time as 
the road could be pronounced first- | 
class in every respect. 
easy, and the lines run as nearly} 
straight as possible, both of which 
are important factors in the attain- 
ment of 


Grades are 


A SAFE HIGH SPEED. 


The bridge across the Missvuri 
River at Glasgow, is the first bridge | 
in the world built entirely of steel. 
| Not a pound of iron has been used in | 

| it. 





all are steel. The structure is a truss 
bridge of five spans of 314 3-4 feet 
each, the lower cord being fifty feet 
pried. flood tide in the Missouri. The 
| heav iest freight trains crossing have 
| produced no perceptible tremor. 
This new St. Louis and Kansas 
| City Line thus calls the attention of 
‘the public to its facilities for passen- 
| ger and freight traffic, and asks to be 
awarded such share of through and 
local business as its mode of trans- 
| acting the same shall justify and de- 
| serve. Right here it may be remark- 
‘ed, that if there is one road which 
‘has earned a reputation for taking 
care of, and assiduously “nursing” its 
| local traffic, both freight and passen- 
ger, it is the Chicago & Alton, and it 


| will be the future as it has been the 
| past policy of this road to encourage 
| the development of local enterprises 
|of all kinds along its /ine. 

As for other advantages of the C. 
| & A., a glance at the map will show 
| the extent of territory for which this 
|road furnishes a convenient outlet, 
| and Show, too, that as at present con- 
| structed the Chicago & Alton system 
\is as nearly perfect as human enter- 
prise, capital, skill and experience 
can make it. 

Mr. James CHARLTON, the Gen. Pas. 
| ag. at Chicago, or Mr. 8. H. Knicur 
|at Fourth and Pine Street, St. Louis, 


Cords, tension cords, stringers, | will cheerfully give any further infor- 


It is the only line that can offer for the accommodations afforded by | fish-plates, rails, lock nuts and spikes, | mation desired. 











